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INTRODUCTION* 


N the Natural History, the Elder Pliny presents the development of ancient 

painting as a series of inventions which were contributed by successive 

major artists. He tells us that a painter named Aristides of Thebes, a 
contemporary of Apelles, discovered how to depict the emotions: ““He was 
the first of all to paint the mind and express a man’s feelings, what the Greeks 
call #9n....”! It was a commonplace of ancient literature to praise the artist 
for his accurate portrayal of emotions. Byzantine writers, who were heirs to 
the classical tradition of art criticism, continued to extol the artists of their 
own day for their skill in rendering human drama and passions.” The Byzantine 
critics seldom recognized qualities of reserve in the art of their contemporaries. 
In this respect, their observations differed markedly from those of post- 
medieval writers who, until recently, have tended either to scorn Byzantine 
art for its lifelessness or to admire it for its restraint. Modern scholars, how- 
ever, have given increasing emphasis to the more emotive qualities in Byzan- 
tine art, so that the gap between the Byzantine critics and those of our own 
day appears to be narrowing.? But if it is now accepted that the depiction of 
emotion is a genuine quality of Byzantine art, this quality has never been 
analyzed in detail. My first purpose in the following pages will be to provide 
such an analysis by examining some of the more common techniques by 
which Byzantine artists expressed emotion. These techniques, at their crudest, 
were no more than the association of certain standardized gestures of the body 
and casts of the facial features with particular emotional states.* Although 
this language of sentiment in Byzantine art conveyed a wide range of feelings, 
from grief and fear to joy, in this paper I shall discuss only those formulae 
which conveyed sorrow, as this was the emotion which Byzantine artists 
portrayed most frequently and with the greatest intensity. 

My second aim will be to set the depiction of sorrow in narrative art into 
a chronological framework. In particular, one major question needs to be 
answered: was the portrayal of human feelings an abiding concern of Byzantine 
artists, or was it only characteristic of specific phases ? Modern scholars have 


* This study is based on my Ph.D. thesis on “Truth and Topos: The Depiction of Sorrow in 
Middle Byzantine Art in the Light of Ekphrastic Literature,’’ which was submitted to Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1973. 


1Is omnium primus animum pinxit et sensus hominis expressit, quae vocant Graeci {9n.... Naturalis 
historia, XXXV, 98. 


4 See my previous article, ‘‘Truth and Convention in Byzantine Descriptions of Works of Art,’’ 
DOP, 28 (1974), 113f., 132 ff. 

* For a general discussion of the depiction of emotion in Byzantine art, see E. Kitzinger, ‘‘The 
Hellenistic Heritage in Byzantine Art,’’ DOP, 17 (1963), 95ff., esp. 109 ff. 

* Brief discussions of the role of gestures in Byzantine art are found in K. Onasch, Die Ikonen- 


malevet. Grundziige einer systematischen Darstellung (Leipzig, 1968), 74ff.; and in K. Wessel, ‘‘Gesten,”’ 
RBK, Il (1971), col. 766 ff. 
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singled out two periods in the history of Byzantine art, the Macedonian of 
the tenth century and the Late Comnene of the second half of the twelfth, 
when Byzantine artists showed a new interest in pathos and human feelings.® 
This paper will attempt to assess the relative contributions of these phases 
by tracing the formulae through which artists conveyed sorrow from antiquity 
to the end of the twelfth century, with particular emphasis on Middle Byzan- 
tine art from 843 to 1204. 

The procedures which made up the Byzantine language of sentiment were 
essentially simple and easy to copy. Their stereotyped nature raises the 
question of the sincerity of Byzantine artists when they used these formulae. 
Byzantine writers have been accused of the mindless repetition of topoz derived 
from classical antiquity. The same charge might be brought against Byzantine 
artists. Thus, my third purpose will be to explore the function of emotive 
imagery in narrative art, in an attempt to discover how far the constantly 
recurring formulae were devoid of content and how far they were more deeply 
grounded in sentiment or in doctrine. 


1. Violent Gestures 


The gestures which denoted sorrow in Byzantine art can be divided into 
three broad categories: those which constituted a violent display of suffering; 
those which conveyed an inner contemplative grief; and those gestures which 
were ambivalent in their meaning, so that they could also signify emotions 
other than sorrow, such as joy or fear. In this section I shall consider gestures 
of the first type, through which sufferers gave full vent to their feelings.™ 
Both classical and Byzantine writers frequently described actions of this 
nature, so that they are, in effect, literary topo1. Already in Homer, at the 
opening of book 18 of the Ilsad, we hear how Achilles receives the news of 
the death of Patroclus, strewing his head and face with dust and tearing 
his hair, while his servant girls run around him beating their breasts with 
their hands.* We frequently come across such displays of sorrow in the Greek 
Romances; thus, in the Eiiopfics by Heliodorus, we read of Theagenes 
mourning for his beloved Charicleia, “‘striking his head and tearing his hair.’’ 
So, too, in the twelfth-century Rhodanthe and Dosicles, by the Byzantine poet 
Prodromus, a father grieves for his daughter, “‘...rending his robe, cutting 
the hair of his head, sprinkling the top of his head with ashes, and tearing 


5 For the Comnene period, see especially L. Hadermann-Misguich, ‘‘Tendances expressives et 
recherches ornementales dans la peinture byzantine de la seconde moitié du XII® siécle,’’ Byzantion, 
35 (1965), 429ff.; O. Demus, Byzantine Art and the West (New York, 1970), 173f., 178; T. Velmans, 
‘‘Les valeurs affectives dans la peinture murale byzantine au XITIe siécle et la maniére de les repre- 
senter,’’ L’art byzantin du XIII? siécle, Symposium de Sopoéani (Belgrade, 1967), 47ff. For the tenth 
century, see K. Weitzmann, ‘‘The Origin of the Threnos,” De artibus opuscula XL, Essays in Honor 
of Erwin Panofsky, ed. M. Meiss (New York, 1961), 476ff., esp. 487. 

5a On this class of gestures, see M. Barasch, Gestures of Despair in Medieval and Early Renaissance 
Art (New York, 1976), which reached me too late for a consideration of its conclusions here. 

6 Book XVIII, lines 22-31. 

? Book II.1,2. 
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his cheek.’’8 Similar gestures were even recorded in homilies devoted to events 
of the New Testament. For example, a twelith-century sermon by the Greek 
preacher Philagathus, who lived in Southern Italy, portrays the lamentation 
of the Widow of Nain in two distinct phases. While her stricken son was yet 
alive, she stood gazing at him, her head uncovered, her hair cut, and her 
breasts bared, in demonstration of her impending sorrow. But when she saw 
that her child was dead, she tore her hair and cheeks and struck her chest 
and head with stones.? 

These accounts of lamentation in the literature seem to have corresponded 
to actual practice. The Byzantine princess Anna Comnena, for example, 
records how mourners in the twelfth century beat themselves and pulled out 
their hair.° In parts of the Balkans elements of such ritual laments have 
survived even into modern times." 

Violent gestures of mourning were also depicted in works of art. They 
appeared in the funerary art of ancient Egypt!® and in early Greek vase 
paintings from the eighth to the fifth centuries.1* The extreme gestures of 
lamentation passed into Roman art, especially into the stock of attitudes 
drawn upon by the carvers of mythological sarcophagi. Thus, on the cover 
of a Meleager sarcophagus in the Palazzo Sciarra, we find Althaea represented 
once running toward a group carrying the dead body of her son, with her hair 
loose and one of her breasts bared, and then a second time behind Meleager’s 
bier, pulling her hair with both hands (fig. 1).44 As late as the end of the fourth 
or the beginning of the fifth century, we find these gestures dramatizing a 
scene from pagan mythology in the miniature of the Death of Dido in the 
Vatican Virgil (fig. 2). Dido’s handmaidens stand around her pyre, with their 
hair unbound and their clothes torn from their shoulders. One, on the left, 
raises her fist as if she were beating her chest. 

In the ancient world these displays of grief did not pass without criticism. 
Cicero, for example, abhorred ‘‘...those various and detestable types of 
mourning: [the application of] filth, women lacerating their cheeks, the 


8 Kal youv 6 tratip Thy oToAty éppnyuevos 
Kal Tis KepaAtis Thy KOUNVY KEKAPHEVOS 
Kal tiv KopugTY TH Kove! TreTTACHEVOS 
Kal Tv tTaperky EyKATEOTTIAPAYyHEVOS. ... 
Book I, line 206ff., ed. R. Hercher, Evotici scriptores graeci, II (Leipzig, 1859). 


® Homilia VI, 8 and 10, ed. G. Rossi Taibbi, Filagato da Cerami, Omelie per 1 vangeli domenicali e 
le feste di tutto l’anno, I (Palermo, 1969); PG, 132, cols. 224D-228A. A similar description of the 
Widow is found in a sermon spuriously attributed to St. John Chrysostom, PG, 61, col. 792. 

10 4Alexiad, X1.12,2; XV.11,17; XV.11,20. 

11M. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 1974), 41; T. P. Vukanovié, 
‘‘Lamentation dans la peinture a fresque chez les Slaves du Sud au Moyen Age,’’ Vranjski glasnik, 
8 (1972), 79ff., esp. 87f. 

12 Ff. Miiller, ‘‘Darstellungen von Gebarden auf Denkmdlern des Alten Reiches,’’ MDIK, 7 (1937), 
57ff., esp. 111f., figs. 49-51. 

13 G, Neumann, Gesten und Gebdrden in der griechischen Kunst (Berlin, 1965), 86, fig. 42; H. Kenner, 
Weinen und Lachen in der griechischen Kunst, SBOsterr, Phil.-hist.K1., 234 (Vienna, 1960), 8ff., fig. 4. 

14 C, Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, III,2 (Berlin, 1904), 297f. no. 230, fig. 78; see also 
the Meleager sarcophagi, nos. 281, fig. 93, and 293, fig. 97. 

18 J. de Wit, Die Miniaturen des Vergilius Vaticanus (Amsterdam, 1959), 90, pictura 27. 
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beating of the breasts, the thighs, and the head.’’!® Christian writers, for 
whom such behavior showed not only lack of decorum but also lack of faith, 
also spoke against excessive demonstrations of mourning. St. John Chrysostom 
was particularly insistent in his condemnation of unrestrained lamentation. 
In a sermon on the Raising of Lazarus he compared the restraint of Mary 
and Martha with the abandon of the women of his own time: ‘‘But now, along 
with the other evils, this female affliction also prevails. For in lamenting and 
wailing they make a display, baring their arms, tearing their hair, making 
gullies down their cheeks. And they do this, some from grief, others for 
display, from a desire to emulate, and from prodigality. And they bare their 
arms—this under the eyes of men.’’!” But it was not only on account of 
immodesty that these actions were evil. John Chrysostom asks, ‘Will not 
the Pagans laugh? Will they not consider our beliefs to be myths? For they 
will say: “There is no resurrection.’’’48 The Church Father, however, does not 
condemn grief altogether, for he recommends that Christians grieve for their 
misdeeds: “The Lord says: ‘Blessed are those who mourn,’ meaning those 
who mourn their sins.’’!® He also recognizes that sorrow is in human nature, 
which Christ Himself shared: “‘[Weeping] I do not forbid, but I forbid beating 
oneself and immoderate weeping... .It is impossible not to mourn. Christ too 
showed this; for he wept over Lazarus. You also do this. Weep, but gently, 
but with decorum, but with the fear of God. If you were to weep thus, you 
would not weep as one who distrusts the Resurrection, but as one who cannot 
bear being separated.’’”° 

The conviction that excessive displays of grief were incompatible with a 
faith in the Resurrection appears in the works of later Byzantine writers. 
The eighth-century treatises on images by John of Damascus contrast the 
attitudes toward death proper to the old order and the new: “In the old 
[dispensation]... .the race of men was under a curse, and death was a penalty, 
and was therefore mourned. ...But now, since the Godhead has mingled with 
our nature, as a vivifying and saving remedy, as it were, our nature has 
become glorified and has been transformed into immortality.’’*4 Elsewhere 


16 Fx hac opinione sunt illa varia et detestabilia genera lugendi: paedores, muliebres lacerationes 
genarum, pectoris, feminum, capitis percussiones. Tusculanae disputationes, III, 62. 

17 "AAG viv peta Tv GAAwV Kakdv kal ToUTo Tv yuvaikdyv TO voonua Kpatel. "EmiSei€iv yap év Tois 
Spivois tro1oUvTar Kal Tois KwKUTOIS, yULvoUGa Bpaxlovas, oTrapaTrToUca Tpixas, KapaSpas TroioVoa! KaTé& 
T&v trapeidv. Kal toto troiovo1y, af pév Utd TrévSous, ai Sé UTrd érriBei eos kal piroTipias, at S& Ud dowTias: 
Kal Tous Bpaylovas yupvotorv, év Sweor kal Tatra dvbpdv. In Joannem homtilia LXII, PG, 59, col. 346. 

18 &o’ ot yeAcoovtal “EAAnves; &p’ ov wuSous TH HueTEepa efvar vouicouaiv; "Epotiot yap: OuK Eotiv dvaota- 
ois. Tbid. 

19 Kal 6 pév Kupiéds onot Maxdpior of trevSoUvtes, Tous TK GuapTHUATA TrevSoUvTas Atyou: [bid., col. 347. 

20 Oust Eyao ToUTO KWAUO, GAAK KWAUO TO KéTITEDIAI, TO GUETPWS TOUTO Trolciv.... OUK Eveoti pt) Av- 
teioSa1. Toto Kai 6 Xpiords ESe1€ev" ESdxpuce yap eri toU Aaldpou. Tottto kai ov troincov: SdKpuvcov, GAA’ 
Hpéua, GAAK peTa evoynHootvns, GAAK peta TOU pdBou tod Oeov. “Av Saxpuans oUTws, oty ws TH d&vacT&oE! 
Siamiorésv Tottro trotcis, GAA’ ds ov pépwv Tov ywpliopdv. bid. Similar passages condemning excessive 
lamentation are to be found in sermons by St. Basil of Caesarea (PG, 31, col. 229C) and St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus (PG, 35, col. 928A—B). See Alexiou, op. cit., 28 ff. 

21 Kol érrl pév tis Modods.... "Ett yap urd katdpay Fv i Thy &vSpamtreov guts, Kal 6 Savaros KaToKpIOIS 
fv, 510 Kal étrevSeito. .. . NGv && do’ of tf SedTn5 TH fhuetépa QUoel CUVaveKpd&Sn, oldv T1 CoTroIdy Kal awTIpIov 
pdopaKoy, o0€doSn tf puois hudv, Kal trpds &pSapciav peTeoToIye1H9n. De imaginibus oratio II, PG, 94, 
col. 1296A. 
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we read: ‘“‘Now the remembrances of the saints are kept as festivals. The 
dead body of Jacob was bewailed, but the death of Stephen is celebrated.’’?? 
These passages help us understand the distribution of gestures of grief in 
Middle Byzantine art. The violent gestures of tearing the hair and clothes 
and of beating the head and chest, which existed in classical art, also survived 
to some extent in Christian art, but they appeared in restricted contexts. 
As we are led to expect by John of Damascus, they occur primarily in Old 
Testament scenes. In the New Testament we find them repeatedly in only 
one episode, the Massacre of the Innocents, and here their presence will be 
explicable in the light of the teaching of the writers we have quoted. Violent 
gestures were also employed in depictions of penitents, a context in which 
lamentation was specifically commended by St. John Chrysostom. 

In Old Testament illustration we find extreme gestures of mourning both 
in Early and in Middle Byzantine art. For example, an ivory on the sixth- 
century chair of Maximian at Ravenna depicts the grief of Jacob when pre- 
sented with Joseph’s blood-stained coat (fig. 3).23 The Patriarch’s robe is torn 
in front, exposing his chest. This directly illustrates the Biblical text (Gen. 
37:34): “Jacob rent his clothes, put on sack cloth, and mourned his son for 
a long time.’’ Jacob also shows his sorrow in the ivory carving by laying 
both hands on the crown of his head, a gesture which may either indicate the 
action of pulling his hair or of sprinkling himself with ashes. An eleventh- 
century Octateuch manuscript in the Vatican, gr. 747, clearly shows the 
old man tugging at his hair (fol. 59"). Here the gesture is unambiguous, as 
Jacob holds a strand in each hand and pulls them down on either side of his 
face (fig. 4). In the sixth century, the action of tearing the hair also charac- 
terized the grief of mourners in death-bed scenes of the Vienna Genesis. In 
the miniature of the death of Deborah a woman tears at her hair, with one 
hand on each side of her face (fig. 5); in addition, she has rent her garment 
at her neck. The gesture of pulling the hair recurs in the mourning scenes 
of the Vatican Octateuch such as the death of Jacob on folio 71¥ (fig. 6).% 

In his description of the Crucifixion, St. Luke (23:48) tells us that ‘“‘...the 
crowds that came together to that sight, beholding the things which were 
done, smote their breasts....’’ But in the iconography of the death and burial 
of Christ in Early and Middle Byzantine art, we rarely, if ever, find mourners 
beating themselves or tearing at their hair and garments, and this is also the 
case for the death of the Virgin and for miracles involving the healing of the 


22 Niv S& Tv d&yiwv goptdletat Ta pvnudouva. ’ErrevS4Sn 6 vexpds TOU “laxaB, GAA’ 6 Ztepdvou travnyu- 
pileror Odvatos. Ibid. I, PG, 94, col. 1253A. 

*8 J. Natanson, Early Christian Ivories (London, 1953) (hereafter Natanson, Ivories), 31, fig. 40; 
W. F. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spdtantike und des frithen Mittelalters (Mainz, 1976) (hereafter 
Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten), 93, no. 140. 

44 Ff. Gerstinger, Die Wiener Genesis (Vienna, 1931), 96, fol. 137; see also fols. 147 (death of Isaac) 
and 24v (death of Jacob). 

*® This gesture also occurs in the illustrations of the ninth-century Job manuscripts on Patmos, 
MS 171, page 43, and in the Vatican, gr. 749, fol. 21", as well as in the early tenth-century codex 
in Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, gr. 538, fol. 18". See G. Jacobi, ‘‘Le miniature dei codici di Patmo,”’ 
Clava Rhodos, 6-7, pt. 3 (1932-33), fig. 101; K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. und 
10. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1935), figs. 531, 342. 
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sick and the raising of the dead. In these scenes, sorrow was shown by means 
of inactive, restrained gestures, as if in accord with the precept of St. John 
Chrysostom that weeping was permissible, but only in moderation. There are 
few exceptions to this rule. One is the Raising of the Son of the Widow of 
Nain, a scene in which Middle Byzantine artists occasionally went so far as 
to show the women mourning with their hair unbound and falling over their 
shoulders.” This indulgence corresponded to a long literary tradition of the 
Widow’s lament in Byzantine sermons, from which an example has been cited 
above.?’? A more important and more general exception to this rule of New 
Testament iconography was the Massacre of the Innocents. The abandoned 
gestures of the mothers in this scene were repeatedly described in the literature 
and also, in a more restricted manner, depicted in works of art. Thus, a sermon 
on the Massacre attributed spuriously to St. John Chrysostom declares: 
“Under the impact of these and similar [occurrences] the mothers weakened, 
and in the intoxication of their suffering they did not heed decorum. They 
tore apart their tunics, they shook their locks in the air, they publicly exposed 
their breasts which should have been concealed, they lacerated their chests 
with stones, they rent their cheeks like executioners.’ This anonymous 
author goes on to explain that the mothers abandoned themselves to despair 
because they did not have the consoling knowledge of the death and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ: “It is probable that the mothers, stung by their suffering, 
cried thus, as they did not know what would profit their children. Who is 
more blessed than those who are plotted against on account of the Lord Christ ? 
Who is more blessed than these children, because they were not slain by them- 
selves only, but also as Christ himself was killed ?’’*? Philagathus portrayed 
the same gestures in a description of a painting of the Massacre, which he 
inserted into a sermon on the Holy Innocents. He opens his ekphvasis with 
the following statement: “I saw this [scene of] suffering depicted in colors 
on a panel, and I was moved to pity and tears.’’*° Since this opening 1s a ¢opos, 
which was also used by Gregory of Nyssa to introduce an ekphrasts on paintings 
of the Sacrifice of Isaac, one may wonder whether Philagathus was describing 
a real or an imagined picture.3! His portrayal of the lamenting mothers 
certainly owes much to the literary tradition: ‘The painter depicted the 


26 See the miniature in the eleventh-century Gospels in Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 74, fol. 121°: H.Omont, 
Evangiles avec peintures byzantines du XI° siécle (Paris [n.d.]), pl. 107,2. 

27 See note 9 supra. 

28 Earl toWTois ovv Kal Tois TrapaTAnciors af untépes HoSévouv, Kal TE TaGe1 peQvouoa Tijs evirpetrelas 
ovk Eopdvtilov. Tous yiTévas Sieppryyvuov, Tous TAOKcuous TH cépi Sieppitrrov, Tous dpeiAopevous KOUTrTeo Sat 
uacTous ESnpooieuov, TS oT 90s Ai9o1s KaTHpacGoy, Té&s Trapelds dos Stor KarréEeov. In Herodem et infan- 
tes, PG, 61, col. 702. For a more toned-down description, see the sermon by the fifth-century writer 
Basil of Seleucia, PG, 85, col. 389C. 

29 >AAA’ elkds Us Tas UNTEPAS UTTd TOU Tra&SoUs SaKvopEevas Tatra Pog, Un elSuias TO CULMEPOYV TOIS AUTOY 
veoTTois. Ti S& paKapidtepov Tév Sick Tov Acomrétny Xpiotdv érmBouAevopéveov; Ti WAkaApIaTEepov ToUTaY Tdv 
qaiScv, ti ot &1’ gxutdev Eopalovto pdvov, KAAK Kal dds autos 6 XpioTos EpoveveTo; Ibid. 

30 E[Sov éyd ToUTO TO T&90S Ypwpao! yeypapHévov év trivaKt, Kal mpds ofkTov EavySnv Kal SdKpua. 
Homilia XXIV.9, ed. Rossi Taibbi (note 9 supra); PG, 132, col. 924A—B. 

31 Gregory’s ekphvasis is in De deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti, PG, 46, col. 572C; cf. also Ephraem 
Syrus, Sermo in Abraham et Isaac, ed. S. 1. Mercati, S. Ephraem Syri opera, I (Rome, 1915), 75. See 
R. Stichel’s review of C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453, in BZ, 68 (1975), 129f. 
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unhappy mothers given to a piteous lament and mixing tears with blood. 
And one tore her hair, another scraped her cheeks with her nails, another 
tore apart her robe, and baring her chest, showed her breast, deprived of the 
feeding baby.’’*? Of these actions, the only gesture which Byzantine artists 
chose to illustrate was the tearing of the hair. A pyx in the Louvre, which 
probably dates to the sixth century, depicts one of the mothers with her hair 
loosed and her hands clasped to the crown of her head (fig. 7).33 A fresco of 
the tenth century in the Old Church at Tokali Kilise depicts the action of 
pulling the hair more distinctly, for here one of the women tugs down on 
a strand of hair with each hand.*4 The action is repeated by one of the mothers 
in a miniature of the Massacre in the eleventh-century Gospel Book in Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., gr. 74, folio 5* (fig. 8). In none of these portrayals of the scene, 
however, do we find the mothers scratching their cheeks or tearing open their 
garments, in the manner described by Philagathus. 

According to St. John Chrysostom, lamentation was permissible if it was 
Over one’s own sins, and it is in portrayals of penitents that we find the most 
violent gestures of grief in Middle Byzantine art. In the ninth-century Gregory 
manuscript in Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 510, folio 3", the painter of the Jonah 
story showed the repentant King of Nineveh tearing his robe from his chest, 
while behind him a weeping official lifts his mantle to his face (fig. 9).36 We 
can find further examples of such gestures in illustrations of the Heavenly 
Ladder which depict the visit of the author, John Climacus, to the prison of 
the penitent monks. In an eleventh-century manuscript in the Vatican, gr. 394, 
the text, “‘[I saw] others continually beating their breasts and restoring their 
life and soul,’’ corresponds to a miniature which shows five monks raising 
their clenched fists to strike themselves (fol. 42¥).3? The violent grief of sinners 
is dramatized further in miniatures of the Penitential Canon. This curious 
poem, ascribed to Andrew of Crete, was composed to celebrate the “Holy 
Criminals,’’ whose prison is described in the Heavenly Ladder. The finest 
surviving copy of the Penitential Canon is a manuscript in the Vatican, gr. 1754, 
which dates to the twelfth or early thirteenth century. In this manuscript, 
each verse of the canon appears on a separate page, together with a miniature 
and a descriptive legend. The pictures and the legends detail the various 
trials undergone by the penitent monks. It is a catalogue of self-inflicted pain 
and suffering. One of the pictures in the manuscript, folio 6 (fig. 10), shows 


82 “Eypawev 6 Loypagos Kal tas &SAias untépas olktpdv cuviotacas Spiivov Kal Tois afpaot Kipyacas TK 
SoKpua. Kal 1) wév EviAAs Tas Kouas, 1] 5 Tois SvuEI Tas Trapeics TrepléSpuqev’ GAAN Siéppnoce tov trétrAOv, Kal 
TH OTEPVA TrAPAyULVOUCR Tov paoTév UTredeikvu KarraAelpSévta To SnAc&lovros ~onyou Loc. cit. 

33 G. Bovini and L. B. Ottolenghi, Catalogo della mostra degli avori (Ravenna, 1956), no. 38, 
fig. 59. 

54 M. Restle, Byzantine Wall Painting in Asia Minor (Shannon, 1969), I, 111ff.; IT, fig. 85. 

3> Omont, Evangiles, pl. 7,2. The same gesture occurs in a miniature of a lectionary in the Vatican, 
gr. 1156, fol. 280” (photograph in the Index of Christian Art, Princeton University). 

3° Idem, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1929), 
13, fig. 20. 

37 fé@poxa] étépous TO oT7|S0¢ SiaTravTds TUTTTovTas, Kal Thy gxuTdv Wuxi Kal Lootv dvaxaAoupévous. 
PG, 88, col. 765B; J. R. Martin, The Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus (Princeton, 
1954) (hereafter Martin, Heavenly Ladder), 61, fig. 85. 
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the monks tearing at their hair, under a caption which reads in part: “These, 
being at a loss for tears, strike themselves.’’* 

The active gestures of grief which I have discussed in this section appeared 
rarely in Middle Byzantine art, and only in specific contexts. They did not 
occur in scenes such as the Crucifixion and Burial of Christ, the Koimesis, 
and the Raising of Lazarus, in which a too emphatic display of grief would 
be contrary to the message of hope brought by the Resurrection. In Old 
Testament illustration, however, and in scenes of penitence they were per- 
missible. 

The artistic tradition was more conservative than the literary tradition with 
regard to the deployment of gestures of lamentation. Actions which were 
acceptable in description may have been offensive when actually depicted. 
Thus, we read in Byzantine texts of mourners scratching their cheeks or of 
women exposing their breasts even in New Testament contexts, such as the 
Raising of the Widow’s son. But in Middle Byzantine art we rarely find 
extremes of this kind in any context, let alone in the New Testament. If we 
go beyond the Middle Byzantine period, however, into the thirteenth century, 
we find artists beginning to abandon the restraint practiced by their pre- 
decessors. We find in New Testament contexts not only such gestures as the 
pulling of hair, but also extremes of the kind which had earlier only featured 
in the homilies, such as the scratching of cheeks. In the famous Koimesis 
fresco at Sopocani one mourner pulls her hair while another draws her fingers 
down each side of her face, as if to scar her cheeks (fig. 11, center).39 In the 
fresco of the Tvenos in the Peribleptos Church at Ohrid the mourners tear 
at their hair, and even the Virgin has allowed hers to fall unbound over her 
shoulders.” Literary license, then, finally affected works of art. We shall find 
this pattern repeated in the case of other gestures. 


2. The Hand Raised to the Head: Sitting Figures 


In Byzantine art there were several gestures which expressed an inner, 
brooding sorrow, as opposed to the violent demonstrations discussed on the 
previous pages. For sitting figures, the most common of these passive poses 
was that of propping the head up on one hand while resting the elbow on one 
knee. In both classical and Byzantine art, this gesture could convey pensive- 
ness or concentration with no specific overtones of sorrow, as in the case of 
portraits of authors. On an ivory of the fifth century in the Bibliotheque de 
l’Arsenal in Paris, a poet sits listening to his muse playing the lyre, with his 
chin resting in his left hand and his left elbow on his right hand, which lies 


38 OGTo1 Sakpuwv &rropotvtes, autos KaTaKdéTrrovolv’ Ibid., 133, fig. 253. 

39 R. Hamann-Mac Lean and H. Hallensleben, Die Monumentalmaleret in Serbien und Makedonien 
(Giessen, 1963), 25f., fig. 128. 

40 Thid., 28t., fig. 168. See also the miniature of the Lamentation in a Gospel Book on Mount Athos, 
Vatopedi 735, fol. 16", in which the Virgin pulls her hair: G. Millet, Recherches sur l'tconographie de 
l’ Evangile (Paris, 1916) (hereafter Millet, Recherches), 507, fig. 548. Further examples of violent gestures 
in thirteenth-century paintings of the Lamentation have been given by A. K. Orlandos, ‘H &pyitex- 
Tovikt) Kal af Bulavtival toryoypapicn tis Moviis toU GeoAdyou Ma&tyou (Athens, 1970), 237ff., fig. 94. 
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on his thigh (fig. 12).44 This type of seated author portrait survived in Middle 
Byzantine art in the form of depictions of the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, 
and John, who were often illustrated with their chins propped on their 
hands.* 

In its meaning, therefore, of thought and deliberation, this pose survived 
from classical into Byzantine art. Often the gesture denoted a meditation on 
the past which was painful or a regret for former deeds—a significance found 
in antique art. A red-figured vase in the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
depicts Tydeus propping his head up on his arm, as an indication not only 
of the exhaustion and injury of battle but also of regret for his crime against 
his opponent, Melanippus, which cost him his immortality.** Christian artists 
depicted Adam and Eve in the same pose as they lamented their Fall and 
Expulsion from Paradise: the ninth-century Gregory manuscript in Paris, 
folio 52”, shows Adam seated with his head supported on one hand and his 
elbow resting on his thigh (fig. 13).44 Adam also appears in a similar pose on 
two Byzantine ivory caskets of the eleventh or twelfth centuries in the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore (fig. 14).© 

In New Testament illustration, the gesture served to convey the remorse 
of St. Peter, when at the third crow of the cock he was reminded of his denial 
of Christ. On a fifth-century ivory plaque in the Louvre, Peter sits resting 
his head on the palm of his hand as the cock crows from a city wall, in illustra- 
tion of the verse from St. Matthew which records that when the Apostle 
heard the sound, ‘‘He went out and wept bitterly” (26:75). In a miniature 
of the eleventh-century Gospel Book in Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 74, folio 159r, 
the artist showed Peter weeping in the same pose.*” 

We can find further examples in Byzantine art of the gesture with the 
meaning of remorse or repentance in illustrations of the Heavenly Ladder and 
of the Penitenttal Canon. A miniature of the Penitential Canon in the Vatican, 
gr. 1754, folio 7, depicts a group of monks sitting with their heads propped 
up on their arms (fig. 15). The legend describes their pensive grief: ‘“‘These, 
sitting deep in thought on the ground and moving their heads without ceasing, 
roar from inside their hearts.’’48 

There are numerous instances in both classical and Byzantine art in which 
the pose characterized the brooding sorrow of bereavement. On Attic grave 
reliefs, both the mourners and the deceased were shown sitting with their 


‘1 Natanson, Ivories, 26f., fig. 14; Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 59, no. 71. 

42 See A.M. Friend, Jr., ‘‘The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts,” 
Art Studies, 5 (1927), 115ff., esp. 134 ff. 

48 Neumann, Gesten (note 13 supra), 151£., fig. 77. 

“4 Omont, Miniatures, 16, fig. 24. 

** A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinshulpturen (hereafter Gold- 
schmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen), I (Berlin, 1930), no. 82b, pl. 52, no. 90, pl. 55. 

46 Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 86, no. 121. 

4? Omont, Evangiles (note 26 supra), pl. 137. 

48 Otito1 otvvous én’ ESaqous KaStpevor Kal tas éauTddv Sinvexdss Kepards KivoUvtes, ék péons Kapdias 
ew: Martin, Heavenly Ladder, 134, fig. 256. See also Vat. gr. 394, fols. 42¥, 43°: ibid., 60f., 
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heads resting on their hands.*® We also find the pose in mythological scenes, 
such as the carving of two figures in mourning beside the tomb of Meleager 
on the end of a sarcophagus in Ostia (fig. 16). In Early Christian and 
Byzantine art we can find direct counterparts to the many classical portrayals 
of women weeping beside a tomb. On an early fifth-century ivory plaque 
in the British Museum, the two Maries sit beside the sepulcher of Christ in 
positions similar to those of the mourners of Meleager, the woman on the 
right resting her chin on her hand (fig. 17).54 Here, the two mourners illustrate 
Matt. 27:61, which relates that, after the entombment, ‘“‘Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary were there, sitting opposite the sepulcher.’’ The tomb itself, 
however, with its doors standing open and its guards sleeping, refers to the 
first verses of Matt. 28, which describe the opening of the tomb by an angel. 
A ninth-century miniature in the Chludov Psalter in Moscow, Historical 
Museum, add. gr.129, folio 447, shows us the two Maries again sitting beside 
the tomb and touching their cheeks with their fingers.*? The vigil of the Maries 
beside the sepulcher was also illustrated in a miniature of a tenth-century 
lectionary in Leningrad, Public Library, MS 21, folio 8v (fig. 18).°% Finally, a 
thirteenth-century illumination in a Gospel Book in Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
gr. qu. 66, folio 96", shows one of the two women in the conventional pose of 
sorrow as she grieves beside an open sarcophagus containing the body of Christ 
(fig. 19).>4 

A graphic description of a mosaic of the Holy Women weeping beside the 
sepulcher graces the ekphrasis on the church of the Holy Apostles in Constan- 
tinople, which was written by Mesarites between 1198 and 1203. The orator 
reports that the Maries are ‘‘. ..shown seated over against the tomb. . . .over- 
come as they are by the disaster and robbed of all their intelligence by the 
catastrophe, and gazing in complete absorption only at the tomb itself, unable 
to be drawn from it.’’*5 This description accords well with the brooding, still 
posture of grief which we have found in the Early Christian ivory and in 
Byzantine paintings of the scene. One may compare the description particularly 
with the miniature in the Leningrad Lectionary, in which both women sit 
gazing at the monument in front of them. However, Mesarites also says that 
the women give more active expression to their grief, and that they “.. .scar 
their cheeks with scratches.’’** There is no evidence of this violent gesture 

49 Neumann, Gesten, 130, fig. 67; C. W. Clairmont, Gravestone and Epigram (Mainz, 1970), no. 51, 
ae. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, III (Paris, 1912), 97, no. 1. 

51 Natanson, Ivories, 26, fig. 13; Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 82, no. 116. 

62 Photograph in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection. See also cod. Pantocrator. 61, fol. 112": Millet, 
Recherches, 462f., fig. 484. 

53 [bid., 462f., fig. 485. 

54 Tbid., 465, fig. 487. 

55 al Katévavt TOU KaTd Sidpetpov Hiv Tapou KaShpevar KorapaivovTal.... vEVIKnMEVaI TH TULPOPe 
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we kal &varréotracta. Ed. G. Downey, ‘‘Nikolaos Mesarites: Description of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople,’ TAPS, N.S. 47,6 (1957), XXVIII, 3 and 6. I am indebted to Professor 
Downey for permission to quote from his translation. On the dating of the mosaics described by 
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in the illustrations of this scene in art; it is an elaboration which, as we have 
seen, may probably be ascribed to literary convention. Here, then, the literary 
description incorporates both an understanding of a gesture inherited from 
classical art and inaccuracy inspired by literary tradition. 

The gesture of sitting with the head propped on one hand conveyed not 
only suffering arising from deliberation but also pain linked with physical 
tiredness. The famous statue of Hercules by Lysippus provides an example 
from Antiquity of the pose signifying both exhaustion and suffering. It was 
made for the town of Tarentum in the fourth century B.c. In 209 B.c. it was 
taken by Fabius Maximus to Rome, and in a.p. 325 Constantine the Great 
transferred the statue to Constantinople, where it remained until it was 
destroyed by the Crusaders. There are three surviving descriptions of the 
Hercules. The most complete is that written by Nicetas Choniates in his 
lament on the statues of Constantinople which had been destroyed by the 
Crusaders. Nicetas records that Hercules was seated on a basket, on which 
was spread out his lion’s skin: ‘‘He bent his left leg at the knee, and propped 
his left arm on his elbow, holding his forearm upright. On the palm of his 
left hand, full of despondency, he gently leant his head, and thus lamented 
his ill fortune, and was vexed at his labors.’’5? The particular labor to which 
this statue referred was evidently the cleaning of the Augean stables; the 
basket on which Hercules sat had been used to remove the refuse. Another, 
less detailed description of the statue is given by the twelfth-century writer 
Constantine Manasses, who, like Nicetas Choniates, says that the head of 
Hercules “sinks down from depression,’ and that he is ‘lamenting his ill 
fortune.’°8 In the Greek Anthology there is a Hellenistic epigram on the same 
statue. The author, Geminus, foreshadows the Byzantine writers, seeing in 
the Hercules the expression of sorrow: ‘‘Why did Lysippus make you so 
downcast, mixing in pain with the bronze ?’’®? 

It is very likely that the Hercules of Lysippus is reproduced on a tenth- 
century Byzantine ivory casket which is now in Xanten (fig. 20). The ivory 
has many points in common with the descriptions: Hercules is seated on a 
basket spread with a lion’s skin, his left leg is bent, he props his left forearm 
on his elbow, and his head lies on his left hand. However, it is unlikely that 
the carver copied the statue directly. According to the description by Nicetas 
Choniates, Hercules was “...extending his right foot and right hand as far 


7 tov SE eUdvupov 1éSa KduTTTov eis TO ydvu, Kal THY Acidv XEipa Ett’ cyKdvos épeiSaovr elta Td 
Aortrov THS XEIpds cvoreiveov, Kal TH TAcTEY TaUTHs, &9UUfas TAPNS, KAQuTTOKAiveov pena Thy KepaAry, 
Kal Mi dias ot TUyas &troKAaIduEVOS Kal Sucxepaiveoy tois &S9Ao1s. Narratio de statuis, PG, 139, col. 
1048B. 

8... THY KEpadty Urravéxoov Ud BapuSupias xAdloucay: eftror tis aUToV Tas gxUTOS TUxas S5upec9ar° 
L. Sternbach, ‘‘Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte,”’ 0 Th, 5 (1902), Beiblatt, col. 75, line 29f. 
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as he could...,’®! but in the ivory his right arm is bent. In addition, in the 
ivory Hercules is beardless, whereas the original in all probability portrayed 
him with a beard.® It is more likely that the carver copied his hero through 
the intermediary of a small-scale model. We know that reproductions of 
classical sculptures survived in manuscripts of the Middle Byzantine period, 
while the influence of manuscript painting on tenth-century ivory carvings 
is well attested, both in the case of Christian and of pagan scenes.® 

The attitude of the Hercules of Lysippus expresses a suffering endurance 
of virtuous labors, but sometimes in Byzantine art it can show a lassitude 
and depression that is vicious. In a miniature of an eleventh-century manuscript 
of the Heavenly Ladder in Princeton, Garrett 16, folio 87%, a monk sitting with 
his cheek resting on his left hand and with his left elbow supported on his 
thigh illustrates a text on torpor or depression (é«néia). Another miniature 
in the same manuscript (fol. 112") depicts three monks in a similar attitude 
in order to illustrate a chapter discussing the tendency of monks to sleep 
during prayer and psalm singing (fig. 21). In the background of their cave 
we can dimly see the lectern which they have slothfully abandoned. 

The gesture of sitting with the head resting on one hand also appears in 
biblical contexts which combine sleep and sorrow. In the Agony in the Garden 
we can trace its occurrence from the fourth century to the twelfth. The 
sculptor of a fourth-century sarcophagus from Servanne portrayed Christ in 
the garden flanked by two standing apostles, and two sitting apostles resting 
their cheeks on their hands with their elbows on their knees.” The sculpture 
aptly illustrates the verse in St. Luke (22:45) which records that after Christ 
had prayed he found the disciples “‘sleeping for sorrow.’’ The pose reappears 
in an early sixth-century mosaic at Sant’Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna.® 
Here, all the apostles have their eyes open, but several Middle Byzantine 
versions of the scene make a distinction between St. Peter, who is awake 
and to whom Christ addresses His rebuke (Matt. 26:40; Mark 14:37), and the 
other apostles, who are asleep with their eyes shut. An example is the miniature 
in an eleventh-century lectionary in the Dionysiu monastery on Mount Athos, 
MS 587, folio 66 (fig. 22), where St. Peter sits listening to Christ’s words 

61. GANG Thy pv Sebicv Pdoww ecteiveov Gorep kal Thy avthy xeipa, els Scov EEfjv.... PG, 139, col. 
te oie op. cit., 35f. 
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66 Ibid., 34, fig. 49. 
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with his chin propped on one hand and his elbow resting on his thigh, while 
the other apostles sleep behind him. 

The gesture also occurs in an Old Testament scene which is thematically 
related to Christ’s Agony in the New Testament. On folio 359r of the twelfth- 
century Octateuch in the Seraglio Library there is an illustration of Moses 
setting up the bronze serpent, which in some respects seems to echo Byzantine 
scenes of the Agony in the Garden (fig. 23). On the right, Moses raises the 
serpent as a standard, so that it forms the straight transverse bar of a cross; 
at the lower left a group of Israelites suffer from the snake bites which they 
have received. One, at the far left, sits resting his chin on his hand, while 
others recline, propping themselves up on their elbows and supporting their 
heads on their hands. We can find parallels for these figures among the apostles 
in portrayals of the Agony. The Israelite sitting at the left in the Octateuch 
resembles the apostle at the left of the group depicted in the Dionysiu Lec- 
tionary (fig. 22), and an apostle lying in the foreground of the New Testament 
miniature echoes the reclining Israelites in the Old Testament scene. 

These visual parallels may have been intentional, for the bronze serpent 
which Moses set up to cure the Israelites’ snake wounds was, of course, a type 
of the cross, as is stated in John 3:14: “‘This son of Man must be lifted up as 
the serpent was lifted up by Moses in the wilderness, so that everyone who 
has faith in him may in him possess eternal life.’”’ A twelfth-century poem 
on the Brazen Serpent by Theodorus Prodromus visualizes the appearance 
of the standard as a cross in the same manner as the illuminator of the Octa- 
teuch: “The bronze serpent was stretched crosswise on the erect wood, opposed 
to evil living serpents.’’”! It is, therefore, not unlikely that the formal parallels 
between the dying Israelites and the apostles who slept before the Crucifixion 
were intended to be a visual reminder of the typological link between the two 
scenes. 

The pose of the Lysippan Hercules often served to convey the suffering 
of Job. The earliest recorded example occurred in a fresco adorning a catacomb 
chamber near the tomb of the Scipiones in Rome. A restoration drawing by 
J. Wilpert was published in 1886, showing the prophet sitting on a mound, 
the fingers of his right hand touching his forehead.72 Of the many Middle 
Byzantine examples, the most striking is a full-page miniature in the tenth- 
century Leo Bible in the Vatican, Regin. gr. 1, folio 461” (fig. 24), which 
shows an emaciated Job sitting on the dung heap with his right leg bent, 
his right elbow resting on his raised knee, and his chin resting on his right 
hand. An uncial inscription in the border explains the significance of his 
attitude: “The painter has shown to us Job naked, covered with boils, his 


© T. Ouspensky, L’Octateuque de la Bibliothéque du Sérail a Constantinople (Sofia, 1907), fig. 173. 
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flesh wasting away; for he had no pity for his many groans, but he created 
the man’s sufferings even in the picture.’’’8 

Another context in which we find the gesture of sitting with the head 
supported on one hand is in the depiction of captives, whom both classical 
and Byzantine artists portrayed in the same attitude of sorrow. There is a 
striking parallel between /udaea capita on coins of Vespasian and Titus 
(fig. 25)"4 and the Hebrews weeping under a tree by the Waters of Babylon 
in Byzantine psalters of the monastic recension (Ps. 137:1). The classical 
formula was reproduced in the miniatures of the ninth-century Chludov 
Psalter, folio 135* (fig. 26), and of the eleventh-century Bristol Psalter in 
the British Museum, add. 40731, folio 223.6 

In the course of this inquiry, we have found that the same pose could 
signify sleep, meditation, and sorrow. In the examples which I have discussed 
the meaning has been clear from the contexts, but in one important scene its 
significance is not immediately obvious. In many Byzantine portrayals of the 
Nativity, Joseph sits resting his head on his hand; we do not begin to find 
him in this pose until the fifth or sixth century, but in subsequent centuries 
it became the general rule.” In the Nativity miniature of the Menologium of 
Basil II in the Vatican, gr. 1613, page 271, which probably dates to the early 
eleventh century, the figure of Joseph forms a mirror image of the Lysippan 
Hercules on the Xanten ivory (figs. 27, 20).”® Modern scholars usually interpret 
Joseph’s gesture as either simple meditation or an expression of sorrow.” 
Byzantine observers, however, consistently saw suffering in Joseph's pose. 
This can be demonstrated in the case of a Nativity fresco at Kokar Kilise 
in Southern Cappadocia, in which the old man sits holding his left hand up 
to his face. An inscription describes him as “ Joseph grieving.’’®° The eleventh- 
century writer John Mauropous, in an ekphrasis on a painting of the Nativity, 
seems to have found the attitude of Joseph at variance with the expected 
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gladness of the Birth of Christ. He speaks first of the joy evoked by the scene, 
but then turns to “...this old man with downcast eyes, for some other hidden 
emotion stings him. But having slept a little he will have a release from this, 
and he will gladly join us all in applauding.’’®! Further confirmation of the 
meaning of Joseph resting his head on his hand is provided by one portrayal 
of the Nativity in which he does not make this gesture, the mosaic at Hosios 
Lukas (fig. 28),8* where he sits holding his left wrist in his right hand. As 
I shall demonstrate below, in Byzantine art this pose was a sign of grief. 
There is ample evidence, then, that in Middle Byzantine art Joseph’s 
attitude at the Nativity should be seen as one of sorrow. The causes of his 
suffering lay both in the past and in the future. The pose referred back to the 
first and most obvious reason for Joseph’s unhappiness, his initial perplexity 
concerning the miraculous conception of Christ. His painful deliberations on 
this subject were explicitly stated in the liturgy.8* But Joseph’s pose at the 
Nativity also refers forward to the forthcoming death of Christ :84 Joseph sits 
at the crib of Jesus in the same attitude in which the Maries will sit at his tomb 
(figs. 27, 19). Several Byzantine texts specifically connect the Nativity with 
the death of Christ. In an ecclesiastical history which is sometimes attributed 
to Germanus, the eighth-century patriarch of Constantinople, we read: ‘‘The 
altar is, and is called, the crib and tomb of the Lord.’’® Again, in the Byzantine 
drama Christos paschon, the Virgin links the birth and death of Christ when 
she laments over her son’s body: ‘“‘You lie wound in these robes, who were 
formerly swathed in swaddling-clothes.’’* These texts appear to be illustrated 
in the early thirteenth-century miniature of the Maries sitting by the Sepulcher 
in the Gospel Book in Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, gr. qu. 66, for here the corpse 
lies exposed to view in an open sarcophagus (fig. 19) and the body is tightly 
bound like that of the infant in Byzantine Nativity scenes. The rectangular 
stone sarcophagus, with its arched decorations on the front, even echoes the 
form of Christ’s crib in such Nativity scenes as the late eleventh- or early 
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83 An example is the Akathistos hymn, in PG, 92, col. 1340A;: P. Testini, ‘‘Alle origini dell’icono- 
grafia di Giuseppe di Nazareth,”’ RACyr, 48 (1972), 332. Further citations from the liturgy can be 
found in K. Onasch, Das Weihnachtsfest im orthodoxen Kirchenjahr, Liturgie und Ikonographie (Berlin, 
1958), 197f., 226, 238. The eleventh-century cycle of ivory carvings on the Salerno Antependium 
devotes a separate scene to Joseph’s doubts before his reassurance by the angel (Matt. 1: 18-20). 
He sits in front of Mary, gazing at her with his head propped up on his right hand: A. Goldschmidt, 
Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der romanischen Zeit, IV (Berlin, 1926), no. 126, 26, pl. 45. 

8* See R. Stichel, Studien zum Verhdltnis von Text und Bild spat- und nachbyzantinischer Vergdng- 
lichkettsdarstellungen (Vienna, 1971), 65 ff. 

®° Quoiactiipiév éori Kal Agyetan t) patvy Kal 6 tapos TOU Kupiov. Historia ecclesiastica et mystica con- 
templatio, PG, 98, col. 389. 

8 Keioo yao Updopaci Tois 8’ elArypévos, 

Ev oTrapydavois Trpiv éveotrapyaveopévos. 
Christus patiens, 1464-65, PG, 38, col. 253. See also the text by Symeon Metaphrastes, infra, note 221. 
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twelfth-century miniature in the ‘“‘Phocas’”’ Lectionary in the Skevophylakion 
of the Great Lavra on Mount Athos, folio 144¥ (fig. 29).8? The Nativity, then, 
may be another instance in which Byzantine artists referred to thematic 
links between two scenes by repeating a gesture. 

The many examples of the pose of the Lysippan Hercules in contexts of 
grief and suffering in Byzantine art demonstrate that its association with 
suffering was as strong in the Middle Ages as it had been in the classical 
period. In addition, the companion meanings of pensiveness and lassitude 
were also carried over into Byzantine art. It is clear, too, that the pose found 
its way at a very early stage into Christian iconography, and that it survived 
as a result of a process of continuous artistic transmission. Its history in 
scenes such as the Agony in the Garden can be traced without interruption 
from the fourth century to the twelfth. However, the study of ivory carvings 
shows that on some occasions medieval Byzantine artists readapted the pose 
to Christian use directly from a pagan model; for it is evident that the carvers 
of the two ivories of Adam weeping after the Fall, now in Baltimore, copied 
their figures directly from a reproduction of the Hercules by Lysippus, such 
as the portrayal of this statue on the ivory casket now in Xanten which has 
been discussed above (figs. 14, 20). In the first place, on the ivories the poses 
of Adam and Hercules correspond in detail: both rest their cheeks on their left 
palms and their left elbows on their left legs, which are bent, while their right 
legs are straightened out. In the second place, Adam sits on a circular object 
with a criss-cross pattern resembling the basket, which had removed the 
refuse from the Augean stables, on which the Hercules of the Xanten casket 
rests. On other Byzantine caskets which show Adam and Eve seated after 
the Fall the couple sit on objects which can be recognized as stones or tree 
trunks.8® Here, therefore, is an example not only of the survival of this 
classical pose in Middle Byzantine art but also of its revival. The artists of 
the Baltimore ivories repeated the general outlines of the gesture made by 
Adam in accordance with an earlier iconographic tradition of which we are 
aware through the ninth-century Gregory manuscript in Paris (fig. 13). But 
for the execution of specific details, such as the basket, they looked to a 
classical model for guidance. 

When, therefore, a twelfth- and a thirteenth-century writer described the 
Hercules of Lysippus as a figure of lamenting and despondency, they were 
not only following literary tradition but were also expressing the genuine 
reaction of Byzantine viewers to a visual convention which was still current 
in the art of their own time. 


3. The Hand Raised to the Head: Standing Figures 


The seated pose which was the subject of the preceding pages had its 
counterpart in standing figures. With upright figures there were more variant 

8? Weitzmann, ‘‘Gospel Illustrations” (note 69 supra), 171, fig. 30; idem, in Studies, ed. Kessler 
(note 69 supra), 268, fig. 258. 


88 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, I, 52. 
89 Tbid., nos. 67 (pl. 48), 69 (pl. 50), 75, 78, and 79 (pl. 51). 
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forms of the gesture according to the precise position of the hand against 
the face; some of these variants had distinct shades of meaning, but others 
cannot be distinguished from each other in their significance since Byzantine 
artists seem to have used them interchangeably in the same contexts. The 
more important variations on the basic gesture of raising the hand to the 
head can be seen in the famous tenth-century ivory of the Dormition of the 
Virgin in the Staatsbibliothek of Munich (fig. 32). On this ivory two of the 
apostles grasp their chins between the thumbs and fingers of their right hands, 
while a mourner in the right background rests his chin on the back of his hand. 
Another apostle, on the right, presses his robe against his cheek with one 
hand, while in the far background on the left a woman raises her mantle 
with both hands to cover the lower part of her face. We may also observe 
that three of the mourners in the ivory make more exaggerated gestures of 
grief. On the right an apostle clasps his hands over one side of his face, while 
on the left another shields his eyes, at the same time turning his head away 
from the main action of the scene, thus giving still greater emphasis to his 
sorrow. Finally, we may note that one mourner at the far right has clapped 
his hand over his mouth, as if to stifle his cries. I shall reserve my discussion 
of this especially emphatic gesture until the end of this section. 

These different forms of the gesture of raising the hand to the head were 
described, and their significance explained, in classical and Byzantine literature. 
For example, an Early Christian writer, Cyprian, refers to a youth as “.. .anx- 
ious and rather sad, with a certain indignation, holding his chin in his 
hand....’’®! Both antique and medieval authors described weepers lifting their 
garments to their faces in order to catch their tears. So in Homer, Telemachus 
wept for the absent Odysseus: ‘‘He shed tears onto the ground from his eye- 
lids, when he heard tell of his father, holding up his purple mantle with both 
hands against his eyes.’’®? And in the Byzantine romance of Digenes Akrites, 
a girl abandoned by her lover ‘“‘...wiped with her linen the rains from her 
eyes.’ Classical and Byzantine writers also described the emphatic gesture 
of shielding the face or eyes with the hands; again in Homer, the nurse 
Eurycleia, when reminded of her old master Odysseus, ‘‘...covered her face 
with her hands and shed warm tears, speaking words of lamentation.’ 
Likewise, in the twelfth century the Byzantine princess Anna Comnena reports 


°° Ibid., IT (1934), no. 1. J. L. Schrader, ‘‘An Ivory Koimesis Plaque of the Macedonian Renais- 
sance,’’ Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Bulletin, N.S. vol. 3, no. 6 (1972), 71ff., esp. 80ff., discusses 
some of the gestures on this ivory. 
or .. .duvenis anxius et cum quadam indignatione subtristis maxillam manu tenens.... Epistulae, 
XI, 4. 
®2 Saxpu 8’ c&trd PrAepcpoov xauddis Pade tratpds dxovoas, 
XAaivav Troppupéenv &vt’ dgSaApoiiv dvacyav 
&UpOTEpTOIV XEpot. 
Odyssey, IV, 114 ff. 


°3 Tas TE Bpoxas Tdv dpSaAuadv &paca Ti S96vn. Ed. J. Mavrogordato (Oxford, 1956), line 2215. 
4... ypnus 5& katéoxeTto yepol trpdowtra, 
Saxpua 8’ éxBare Sepud, Etros &’ SAopuSvov Zertrev: 
Odyssey, XIX, 361-62. 
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that, at the death of her father, “I turned my head...stooping and silent 
I clasped my hands to my eyes, moved back, and wept.’’% 

In classical and Early Christian art we find that some of the variant forms 
of the gesture of resting the head on the hand could indicate thought or 
concentration without the connotation of sorrow. The artist of a wall painting 
at Pompeii depicted Penelope’s hesitant deliberation before she believed the 
return of her husband by portraying her standing, holding her chin, as she 
gazed at Odysseus. On a third-century sarcophagus in the Palazzo San- 
severino in Rome, a woman stands touching her cheek, absorbed in the words 
of a reading philosopher (fig. 30).°? The carver of a fifth-century ivory in the 
British Museum depicted Thekla in the same pose, intent on the reading of 
St. Paul (fig. 31).°° In Middle Byzantine art, however, we seldom find that 
standing figures who touch their cheeks or their chins occur in contexts of 
pensiveness alone; there is usually an overtone of sorrow. 

In both classical and Byzantine art the gesture of raising the hand to the 
head occurred with the greatest frequency in scenes of mourning for the dead. 
Restrained poses of this type are often found in Greek funerary sculptures 
of the fourth century. The famous Weepers Sarcophagus from Sidon presents 
a gallery of standing female mourners, each in a subtly varied posture of 
pensive sorrow; one rests her chin on her hand, another lays her cheek on 
her palm, while another, more emphatically, presses her mantle against her 
eyes (fig. 33).° These poses also appear in funerary contexts in Roman art: 
the artist of a silver vase from Berthouville decorated with scenes from the 
Iliad depicts a group of Trojans mourning as Hector’s body is weighed for 
ransom (fig. 34). To the right of the scales stands Priam, his right fingers 
touching his cheek. Two of his companions prop their chins on their hands, 
while another Trojan covers the left side of his face. 

These attitudes of mourning were as frequent in the illustration of the Bible 
as of pagan mythology. Christian artists were more willing to accept into 
New Testament imagery these essentially passive gestures rather than more 
violent acts of lamentation, such as the tearing of hair and clothes or the 
beating of the head and chest. The gesture of resting the head on the hand is 
found in the most sacred contexts, such as the Crucifixion, and is made by 
persons of the greatest sanctity, even by angels. Only Christ himself did not 
bend to this expression of human grief. This was the case even in depictions 
of the Raising of Lazarus, the one occasion on which the Bible says outright 
that Christ himself wept (John 11:35-36). This scene is important for our 
understanding of the depiction of emotion in Early Christian and Byzantine 


95 Zyoye [peta]kAivaca Thy KepaAriy avos Kal dtrowuKTos fv pds yijv dtrovevoaca Kall undév pSeyyouevn 
Kal To xeip|e ToIs Sweow ErmPaAotca Kal smiaIdrrous yevoutvn ESprivouv. Alexiad, XV.11,19. 

96S Reinach, Répertoive de peintures grecques et romaines (Paris, 1922), 175, no. 2. 

97 A. Grabar, The Beginnings of Christian Art (London, 1967), fig. 128. 

98 Natanson, Ivories, 27, fig. 16; Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 83, no. 117. The gesture of placing 
the hand on the cheek could also be associated with singing: see A. Hermann, ‘‘Mit der Hand 
Singen. Ein Beitrag zur Erklarung der Trierer Elfenbeintafel,” JbAChr, 1 (1958), 105 ff. 

°° ©, Hamdy Bey and T. Reinach, Une nécropole royale a Sidon (Paris, 1892), 255ff., figs. 4-11. 

100 —, Babelon, Le trésor d’argenterie de Berthouville (Paris, 1916), 83, fig. 6. 
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art, since the expression of feeling in the Raising of Lazarus was the subject 
of considerable commentary by the writers of homilies. St. John Chrysostom, 
in two sermons devoted to the subject, placed his emphasis on moderation. 
As we have seen, he commended Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus, 
for their self-control in their bereavement. He adds that Christ was indeed 
moved to weep in order that he might exhibit his human nature. But his 
grief was restrained: “‘Having rebuked his emotion...he checked his agita- 
tion, and so asks: ‘Where have you laid him ?’’’°! Philagathus, in a mid- 
twelfth-century sermon, amplified John Chrysostom’s remarks on the restraint 
displayed by Christ in his sorrow: ‘‘As his sacred flesh is troubled and inclines 
toward grief, he does not allow it to become overwhelmed by the emotion 
of his grief, but he censures it by the strength of the Holy Spirit, and in a 
manner reproves it.’’?2 Another twelfth-century author, Mesarites, in his 
description of the mosaic in the church of the Holy Apostles, tells us that 
Mary and Martha displayed their sorrow, but on their faces, not through the 
violence of their gestures: “‘...on bent knees they are bowed over the feet 
of Jesus, washing them with the tears of their grief for their brother....The 
more vehement of the sisters holds her head high, and by the expression of 
her face alone, one might say, seeks to beseech the Lord, presenting her 
request to the Savior chiefly by means of her eyes and by the expression of 
suffering and grief on her whole face.’’% Although he saw suffering in the 
expressions of the sisters, Mesarites agreed with Philagathus and St. John 
Chrysostom that Christ himself checked his grief: ‘“‘But the Savior is depicted 
with a moderately gloomy expression on his face, but his whole bearing is 
very kingly and censorious.’’!4 

These written statements correspond with the iconography of the Raising 
of Lazarus in art. First, as I have noted, in Early Christian and in Middle 
Byzantine art Christ was never shown making a gesture of grief in this scene, 
but it was usual to depict him raising his arm in a pose of command as he 
ordered Lazarus to leave the tomb. Secondly, although the Gospel also refers 
to the weeping of Mary (John 11:33), Byzantine artists were more mindful 
of the self-discipline of the two sisters. Usually the women make no gestures 
of suffering, but on those rare occasions when Mary shows her grief her action 
is restrained. Thus, on a fifth-century ivory pyx in the Hessisches Landes- 
museum, Mary holds her left hand against her chin, and in the fresco of 


10? Elta érritiptioas TH 1&Se1.. .etéoxe Thy ovyyuoty, Kal otws ows, Mod teSelkete autov; In Joan- 
nem homilia LXIII, PG, 59, col. 350; Millet, Recherches, 2444. 

102 Tapacoouevns 81) ov Kal veyowons pds AUTIHY Tis Gyias avtot oapkds, otk doinow TO Tis AUtrns 
TALE YEveTIO1 KATaPOPOV, GAAG TH TOU cyiou MveUpatos Suvduer Emits TaUTH, Kel ErrrTAnT Te TpdoTrov tive" 
Homilia XXV, PG, 132, col. 532A. 

103 |. .yovuKArtotica Tois to “InooG tpocemiKUAIVSoUvTa tTrool, TAUVOUGGI ToOUTOUS é THs Trepl tdv 
a5eApov oupTradeias Tois Saxpuot.... tf) 5& Sepuotépa té&v dSerpdv Kal Uwod oéper thy KepaAty Kal avto- 
TrpocwTTAS ws av Tis eltror Tov KUpIOV ESEAE1 TrapaKaAeiv, TAEioTHY Sony KdK TOV OpSaAyadv Kak Tot Trepl 
TEV TO TPSTWTIOV TrEPITTAIOUS Kal SSUVNPOt TH owtiip1 TpoGdyouca Thy TapéKAnow. Ed. Downey (note 
55 supra), XXVI, 2-3. 

104 6 SE GwTiip Td Nev TOU TPCGMTOU ElSo5 ET] TO LETPiws oOTUyVdv, TS SE OUUTrAV dvaotnya él td Baoi- 
Aixa@Tepov Te Kal émitipntikwTtepov goynudariotar Ibid., XXVI, 4. 

105 Schiller, Iconography (note 79 supra), I, 183, fig. 563. 
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1106 at Asinou on Cyprus she supports her cheek (fig. 35).1°% In both cases her 
pose conveys inner sorrow, and can be distinguished from the gesture of the 
man opening the tomb in the fresco: as in many other Byzantine portrayals 
of the scene, he holds his sleeve up against his nostrils on account of the 
corpse’s stench (John 11:39). In addition, Middle Byzantine artists expressed 
the grief of the sisters through their facial expressions, just as Mesarites 
would have us believe. In the painting at Asinou short streaks run down their 
cheeks, a convention which, as we shall see below, portrays their tears. But, 
on the other hand, Christ’s features betray little sign of emotion, as Mesarites 
also observed at the Holy Apostles. 

The reserved quality of the gesture of raising one or both hands to the 
head made it especially suitable for the depiction of grief in the Crucifixion, 
and from the sixth century onward it was an essential element in the icono- 
graphy of this scene. The earliest portrayal of the Crucifixion in which the 
pose occurs is the miniature in the Rabbula Gospels, written in Syria in 586 
(fig. 36). The painting is thus somewhat later than the early sixth-century 
kontakion, Mary at the Cross, by the Syrian poet Romanos, which contains 
one of the earliest descriptions of the Virgin’s lament in Greek literature.!°° 
The artist has shown the Virgin, on the left of the three crosses, raising her 
draped hands toward her face, in order to dry her tears. Her gesture is com- 
pleted by the foremost of the Holy Women standing on the right. St. John 
is shown resting his chin on his fingers, in an attitude of pensive sorrow. 
In the Crucifixion scenes which have survived from the years immediately 
after the end of Iconoclasm we find fewer bystanders in attitudes of mourning, 
but in later centuries there was a tendency for the number of subsidiary 
weepers to increase, so that by the end of the twelfth century the Crucifixion 
was often accompanied by a chorus of repeated gestures reiterating the theme 
of solemn sorrow. Thus, in the ninth-century miniatures of the Chludov and 
Pantocrator Psalters, the Virgin and St. John stand beneath the cross in 
isolated grief,4° while in the Paris Gregory three women stand to the left of 
the cross, but only the Virgin lifts her mantle toward her face (fig. 37). 
By contrast, in an eleventh-century lectionary in the Vatican, gr. 1156, 
folio 194, the painter added two women in the background who weep into 
their garments, while the Virgin and St. John rest their cheeks on their 
palms (fig. 38).12 Likewise, in eleventh-century mosaics and wall paintings 


106 EF), C. Winfield and E. J. W. Hawkins, ‘‘The Church of Our Lady at Asinou, Cyprus,” DOP, 
21 (1967), 260ff., fig. 2. Mary also makes a gesture of mourning in the eleventh-century fresco at 
S. Angelo in Formis (O. Demus and M. Hirmer, Romanesque Mural Painting [London, 1970}, 294f., 
pl. 26) and in a twelfth-century icon at Sinai (Soteriou, Efxéves [note 69 supra], II, 90f., I, pl. 76). 

10? The sisters’ grief is most strikingly conveyed through facial distortion in the fresco at Kurbi- 
novo: L. Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo (Brussels, 1975), fig. 181. 

108 C, Cecchelli, G. Furlani, and M. Salmi, The Rabbula Gospels (Lausanne, 1959), 9f., fol. 13a. 

109 Alexiou, The Ritual Lament (note 11 supra), 621. 

110 J, R. Martin, ‘‘The Dead Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art,’’ Late Classical and Mediaeval 
Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr. (Princeton, 1955), pl. xx111, 4 (Pantocrator. 61, fol. 98). 

111 Omont, Miniatures (note 36 supra), 13, fig. 21 (Paris. gr. 510, fol. 30%). 

112 Millet, Recherches, 402 ff., fig. 426. 
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we find the Holy Women echoing the sorrow of the principal mourners. 
Sometimes the meanings of the gestures were specified in an inscription, as 
in the cave church of Elmali Kilise at G6reme, where we are told that the 
mother is lamenting and the Disciple weeping."44 Even the angels may come 
to show human feelings and, like the mortals, dry their tears. Though lamenting 
angels may appear as early as the eleventh century, they more frequently 
attend later Crucifixion scenes, such as the fresco of ca. 1200 in the Hermitage 
of St. Neophytos near Paphos (fig. 39).1% 

Thus, Byzantine artists from the tenth to the twelfth centuries introduced 
a widening refrain of mourning gestures to the Crucifixion scene. This develop- 
ment was noted by contemporaries who wrote on works of art. Constantine 
the Rhodian, describing the mosaic of the Holy Apostles in the tenth century, 
observes only the sorrow of St. John and the lamenting of the Virgin.¥® But 
the twelfth-century Greek poet Eugenius of Palermo, in a description of a 
Crucifixion scene, draws attention to the sorrow displayed by the Virgin and 
her attendant as well as by angels: ““The pair of Virgins here stand with 
downcast eyes, bearing with pain the Passion, and the rank of angels laments 
with them.’’!” Although the title of the poem does not specifically state it, 
the composition was in all probability inspired by a work of art, since the 
author declares at the beginning of the poem that he sees the Crucifixion 
before him. 

By the eleventh century, Byzantine artists had also added a chorus of 
attendant weepers to depictions of the Entombment in order to bring extra 
pathos to the burial of Christ. Professor Weitzmann has traced the introduc- 
tion of subsidiary mourners into the iconography of this scene. In the surviving 
ninth-century versions of the Entombment, such as the miniature in the Paris 


118 See the mid-eleventh-century mosaic of the Nea Moni on Chios, and the fresco at Karabas 
Kilise in Cappadocia, which was painted before 1061: G. Matthiae, I mosaici della Nea Mont a Chios 
(Rome, 1964), pls. 21, 23; Restle, Wall Painting (note 34 supra), I, 47ff., III, fig. 463. 

4 Restle, zbid., II, fig. 183; G.de Jerphanion, Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, 1,2 (Paris, 
1932), 445f. The date has been placed around the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by 
several recent writers, including Restle, op. cit., I, 57ff.; but de Jerphanion’s old dating to the middle 
of the eleventh century still has many arguments in its favor: op. cit., II,2 (1942), 421f. See also 
N. Thierry, “‘Les peintures de Cappadoce de la fin de l’Iconoclasme 4 l’invasion turque (843-1082),” 
Revue de V Université de Bruxelles, N.S. 19,1-2 (1966-67), 137ff., esp. 160ff.; and the new evidence 
presented by A. W. Epstein, ‘‘Rock-Cut Chapels in the Goreme Valley, Cappadocia: the Yulanh 
Group and the Column Churches,’’ CahArch, 24 (1975), 115 ff. 

11° C, Mango and E. J. W. Hawkins, ‘‘The Hermitage of St. Neophytos and its Wall Paintings,”’ 
DOP, 20 (1966), 119ff., fig. 32. Weeping angels also attend the Crucifixion on two icons of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries at Mount Sinai (Soteriou, Eixéves [note 69 supra], I, pls. 40, 77) and in a lost fresco 
of 1199 in the north transept of Nereditsa (V. Lazarev, Old Russian Murals and Mosaics [London, 
1966], fig. 103). 

116 Ed. E. Legrand, ‘‘Description des ceuvres d’art et de l’église des Saints Apétres de Constan- 
tinople: poéme en vers iambiques par Constantin le Rhodien,’’ REG, 9 (1896), 32ff., line 9414f. The 
date of the mosaic is uncertain; it is possible that it dated from the restoration of the building by 
Basil I. See C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1972), 192, 199f. 

11? K&v 1) Euveopis rrapSéveov Ta&v Ev9d5e 

EOTH KATHHS, SuTPopoUca TH r&Ie1, 

Kal ovorevdln T&EIs fh} THy &yyéAoov. 
Ed. M. Gigante, Eugenii Panormitani versus iambici (Palermo, 1964), no. 13. John Mauropous also 
described the grief of the angels in a painting of the Crucifixion: ed. Bollig and De Lagarde (note 81 
supra), no. 7, line 8 ff. 
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Gregory, folio 30¥ (fig. 37), the burial of Christ by Joseph and Nicodemus 
takes place without onlookers.48 But in the eleventh-century miniature of 
the Theodore Psalter of 1066 in the British Museum, add. 19352, folio 1167, 
the Virgin and two women, all in poses of weeping, follow behind the men 
carrying the body (fig. 40).119 One is struck by the exaggeration of the women’s 
actions when they are compared with contemporary Crucifixion scenes. The 
Virgin covers the left half of her face with her upraised mantle, the woman 
behind her buries her face in her hands, and the third woman clasps her right 
hand over her mouth. The gestures of the women standing by the cross in 
the lectionary in the Vatican, gr. 1156, appear reserved by contrast (fig. 38). 
Already in the ninth century, George of Nicomedia foreshadowed this distinc- 
tion between the Virgin’s restraint at the Crucifixion and Deposition of Christ 
and her more vehement Lamentation over the dead body which followed: 
“But consider again the Mother, standing by and enduring, and exposed to 
everything. For she was associated with the Passion in a decorous and noble 
manner....But when the most holy body had been taken down and had been 
laid upon the ground, she fell upon it and bathed it with the warmest tears.’’!”° 

Occasionally, Byzantine artists depicted Mary supporting her head on 
her hand in paintings of the Presentation, such as a miniature of an eleventh- 
century Gospel Book in Vienna, National Library, theol. gr. 154, folio 143 
(fig. 41).121 Her pose in this scene anticipates her suffering at Christ’s death. 
St. Luke (2:35) records that when Symeon had taken the Child in his arms 
he prophesied to Mary: ‘“‘A sword will pierce your own soul also.” Byzantine 
writers imagined that Mary referred to this forecast when she delivered her 
lament at her son’s burial.!22 Mary’s gesture, then, is a sign of grief, even 
though the Presentation might in other respects be considered a scene of joy. 

The gesture of resting the head on the hand occurred in many other contexts 
besides that of mourners weeping for the dead. It could, for example, convey 
the idea of Metanoia, or regret for the past. To convey this meaning, artists 
often employed two specific variants of the gesture, those of holding the chin 
and of touching the cheek with the bare hand. These variants, as we have 
seen above, were associated with pensiveness as well as with sorrow in classical 
art, and thus were well suited to conveying the brooding quality of remorse 
(figs. 30, 31). On certain antique sculptures, Metanota appears in person as 
the companion of Kairos, the personification of Opportunity. A third- or 


118 Weitzmann, ‘‘Threnos” (note 5 supra), 476ff., figs. 1 (Pantocrator Psalter, fol. 122"), 2 (Chludov 
Psalter, fol. 87"), and 4 (Paris Gregory, fol. 30%). 

118 Two mourning women also accompany the Entombment in the contemporary Paris. gr. 74, 
fol. 208°: ibid., fig. 6f. 

120 ANA oKdTrEl Hor TPé&AIV Thy Mntépa trepiorapévny Kai Siaxaptepoticay, Kal Tpds GtravTa TpoKelpévny’ 
T&> Te yep 1&9 KOOUIws Kal OUK c&yevvdds TrpogoiAE.... "Errel 88 KoTnvéxSn, Kal tpos TH yi} TO Travaylov 
&vexAlSn odpa, Toute treprtrecotioa, ald pév Jepuotcrois xaréAove Sdxpuo1. Homilia VIII, PG, 100, cols. 
1485D-1488A; the passage has been cited by Millet, Recherches, 398f. 

121 H. Gerstinger, Die Griechische Buchmalerei (Vienna, 1926), 33f., fig. 13d. 

122 Cosmas of Jerusalem, Hymni, VIII, Pro magno sabbato, PG, 98, col. 488C-D; Germanus, 
In Dominici corporis sepulturam, PG, 98, col. 272C; Acta Pilati, B.11,5, ed. C. Tischendorf, Evan- 
gelia Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1876). See also the kontakion on the Presentation by Romanos: P. Maas 
and C. A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica Genuina (Oxford, 1963), IV, strophe 13. 
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fourth-century Coptic limestone relief from Thebes portrays Kaivos as a 
winged youth holding a wheel (fig. 42). In the lower left corner of the carving 
is a kneeling woman supporting her head on the palm of her left hand. This is 
probably Metanoia, whom the fourth-century poet Ausonius, in a description 
of a work of art which he attributes to Phidias, refers to as the companion of 
Opportunity. In the poem, Metanoia declares that she is the Goddess who 
exacts penalties for what is done and what is not done.!?8 The personification 
of Remorse was incorporated into Biblical iconography in the scene of David’s 
penitence before Nathan. In a miniature of the tenth-century Paris Psalter, 
Bibl. Nat., gr. 139, folio 136", Metanoza, identified by an inscription, stands 
above the King as he kneels in proskynests, the finger tips of her left hand 
almost touching her chin (fig. 43).1%4 

When Metanoia was not visible in person the gesture of touching the chin 
could convey hidden regret for past deeds. In the Old Testament it could 
signify the remorse of Adam and Eve after the Fall. We find Adam or Eve 
in this pose in a fourth-century fresco in the Roman catacomb on the Via 
Latina,!™ as well as in the miniatures of the Expulsion from Paradise in the 
Vienna Genesis, folio 1%, and in a twelfth-century Octateuch in the Vatican, 
er. 746, folio 447,126 

A parallel scene in the New Testament was Peter’s remorse for his denials 
of Christ; here, again, we can trace the gesture from the fourth to the twelfth 
centuries. One of the earliest surviving depictions of Peter’s grief is on the 
lid of the fourth-century ivory casket in Brescia. In front of Peter stands the 
maid who has challenged him, and behind the Apostle the cock crows on a 
pedestal. Peter stands between them, stooping his shoulders slightly and 
pensively bringing his hand to his cheek (fig. 44).!2” A sixth-century kontakion 
by Romanos imagines that Peter, with less reserve, “placed his hands on 
his head, and cried out.’’!°8 The artistic counterpart to this is a most expressive 
miniature in the ninth-century Pantocrator Psalter (fol. 48) which isolates 
St. Peter and the crowing bird (fig. 45). He appears to cringe before the sound, 
with his left hand pressed under his chin and his right hand shielding the side 
of his head. A legend reads: ‘‘The tears of Peter.’’129 


83 A. Munoz, “‘Rappresentazioni allegoriche della ‘Vita’ nell’arte bizantina,’’ L’arte, 9 (1906), 
212ff., esp. 214; O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 1911), 158, fig. 65. Another 
late antique relief of Kairos, from Thasos and now in Istanbul, shows Metanoia standing with her 
hand touching her chin: Mufioz, op. cit., 213, fig. 1. The same personification, standing with her left 
hand pressed against her cheek, again accompanies Kairos on a twelfth-century marble relief at 
Torcello: Dalton, op. cit., 159, fig. 91; A.Grabar, Sculptures byzantines du Moyen Age, II (Paris, 
1976), 115, fig. 91. 

124 FT. Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter (London, 1938), 29, fig. 8. 

1° Grabar, Beginnings of Christian Art (note 97 supra), fig. 24. 

126 Gerstinger, Die Wiener Genesis (note 24 supra), fol. 1v and fig. 47. 

127 J. Kollwitz, Die Lipsanothek von Brescia (Berlin, 1933), 15f., fig. 2. 

128 erréSnke Xeipas étri Tis KEpaAtis atTou: 

EBonoev: 
Ed. Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani, XVIII, strophe 19. 

129 Acxpu(a) tod Métpov. Dufrenne, Psautiers (note 73 supra), 25, fig. 7. For eleventh- and twelfth- 
century examples, see Omont, Evangiles (note 26 supra), pls. 47, 85, 134, 136, 174 (Paris. gr. 74, 
fols. 56", 97%, 157v, 159°, 204"); and T. Velmans, Le tétraévangile de la Laurentienne (Paris, 1971), 
fig. 115 (Laur. VI.23, fol. 56v). 
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In both classical and Byzantine times, the gesture of raising the hand to 
the face could indicate the grief of separation.‘ This is clearly the meaning 
of the pose in one of the Byzantine mosaics in the cathedral of Monreale, 
which was built and decorated by William II, King of Sicily, in the late 
twelfth century. Here we see the two disciples at table in a room at Emmaus, 
immediately after the risen Christ has vanished from their sight (fig. 46). 
The inscription above the scene quotes their words, recorded by St. Luke 
(24: 32): “Did not our hearts burn within us on account of Jesus °’’ This mosaic 
is the third of a series of four at Monreale which depict the journey to 
Emmaus, the supper at the village, the disciples alone after Christ’s departure, 
and the disciples informing the apostles. The third scene, showing the disciples 
alone, has no parallel in other cycles, and it has been suggested that it was 
inserted for compositional reasons in order to fill up the available wall space.1*1 
In the mosaic, one of the two disciples at the table sits holding his cheek 
with his left hand. We find an explanation for his sorrowful gesture, and 
perhaps for the inclusion of the scene as a whole among the mosaics at 
Monreale, in a sermon by Philagathus, who during his career had preached 
in the Royal Palace at Palermo. In his homily he describes at length the bitter 
feelings which overtook the disciples at Emmaus following the sudden depar- 
ture of Christ, whom they had only just recognized: ‘“‘And having been seen 
he again concealed himself, and a new emotion took hold of the disciples, 
divided between joy and tears. Whom they sought, they had, and whom 
they had they did not recognize, and whom they found they lost. For having 
seen him they rejoiced, for having been deprived of him they wept. They were 
distressed not to have known him, they repented their rash discussion.’’1%? 

The episode, however, in which we most frequently find the expression of 
erief at separation is the Ascension. This emotion is probably portrayed in 
one of the earliest versions of the scene, the fifth-century wood panel from 
the doors of S. Sabina in Rome (fig. 47). In this carving, one of the four 
apostles who witness the Ascension sits in an attitude of complete repose, 
resting his head on his hand. His stillness contrasts with the more violent 
movements of his three companions. Commentators have variously seen this 
apostle as blinded by light,18* as engaged in indifferent meditation,* or as 
feeling dejected. The proponents of the first interpretation have supported 

130 A Pompeiian painting of the parting of Briseis and Achilles provides a classical example of 
the gesture used with this meaning: Reinach, Peintures (note 96 supra), 167, no. 2. See also the 
Homeric passages quoted supra, notes 92 and 94. 

131 Demus, Mosaics of Norman Sicily (note 69 supra), 163, 289, fig. 73B. 

182 Kal pavels adSis crrexpUTTTETO, Kal EGOS TOUS HAInTas KerreIAT per Kavdy, XapP% Kal Saxpuoi pepilopEvov. 
“Ov yap élijtouy, elxov, kal dv elxov fyvdouv, Kal dv eSpov drrmAgoav Exaipov [S6vres, ExActiov otepnSévtes, 
Avidvto ph yvopioavtes, yetapedotvTo &9’ ols mrpomreTéds SieAéyovTo. Homilia XXXII, In quintum Matu- 
tinum, PG, 132, col. 656B. 

138 J, Wiegand, Das alichrisiliche Hauptportal an dey Kirche der hl. Sabina (Trier, 1900), 66, fig. 14; 
S. H. Gutberlet, Die Himmelfahrt Christi in der bildenden Kunst (Strasbourg, 1935), 85; G. Schiller, 
Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, III (Giitersloh, 1971), 147, fig. 457. 


134 S_ Tsuji, ‘Les portes de Sainte-Sabine. Particularités de l’iconographie de l’Ascension,”’ CahArch, 


13 (1962), 13ff., esp. 25 ff. 
135 F{, Schrade, ‘‘Zur Ikonographie der Himmelfahrt Christi,’ Vortrdge der Bibliothek Warburg, 


1928-29 (Leipzig, 1930), 66ff., esp. 134. 
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their view with the observation that the apostle’s eyes are narrowed or closed, 
as if against the brightness of the light. But this could also be a sign of sorrow, 
as we shall see below. The gesture made by the apostle is not one of shielding 
his eyes; his right hand supports his cheek and his elbow touches his knee, 
a pose frequently associated with sorrow in classical and Early Christian art. 
In addition, there was in the homilies a strong tradition drawing attention 
to the grief felt by the witnesses of the Ascension of Christ. John Chrysostom, 
for example, says of the apostles: “They grieved ever at the departure of 
Christ....For if having friends and relatives we cannot bear to be separated 
from them, how would the disciples not grieve, seeing separated from them 
their Savior, their teacher, their guardian, who was humane, gentle, and 
good ? How would they not feel pain? Therefore the angel stood by assuaging 
the pain arising from the Ascension by referring to the return.’’%* The seated 
pose of the apostle on the 5. Sabina doors does not recur in Ascension icono- 
graphy. But on three sixth-century phials at Monza we find standing apostles 
who, as they witness the Ascension, raise their right hands to their chins. 
On phial number 11 two apostles, one of whom may be identified as St. Andrew 
on account of his wild hair, adopt this pose. On phials 14 and 16 we may 
distinguish one apostle on the left of the composition in the same attitude 
(fig. 48). His back is turned to the central axis so that, like the seated apostle 
on the S$. Sabina door, he appears to be completely absorbed in his own 
brooding.18” 

A mid-ninth-century painting in the lower basilica of S. Clemente in Rome 
depicts one apostle at the left of the scene making the stronger gesture of 
covering the side of his face with both his hands (fig. 49).188 Since he does 
not cover his eyes, his pose probably expresses his grief rather than his blind- 
ness at the heavenly light. In the famous late ninth-century mosaic of the dome 
of St. Sophia in Salonika, one apostle clasps the lower part of his face between 
the thumb and fingers of his right hand, while another rests his cheek on his 
right palm (fig. 50).4%° It is very likely that the Byzantine Emperor Leo VI 
saw a figure holding his hand to his face in the Ascension mosaic in the church 
founded at the end of the ninth century by the official Stylianus. He describes 
the attitudes of the apostles: “One produces the impression of accompanying 
with his whole gaze Him who ascends. Another. ..appears to have opened his 
whole hearing and to be straining to draw in the sense of the words that 
resound above. And another, from amazement, is completely given to deep 


186 Fryouv del Eri ti} dvaxwproe tod Xpiotot.... El ydp ofAous gyovtes Kal ouyyéeveis yopilduevor 
TOUTWV OU PEponED, Trdds Of PaSnTal Tov Zertiipa, Tov S1ScoKaAov, Tov knSeudva, Tov PIAdvIpwrtrov, Tov TLEpOV, 
TOV &yaSov Spdvutes xoopilopevov avtdav, 1s ovk av fAynoav; rds otk av SSuvASnoav; Ark toto EoTNKEV 
o &yyedos tiv dro Tis dvd5ou yivopevny AUT Sid Tis ErravdSou TéAw TapapuSoUEvos. In Ascensionem 
Domini nosirt Jesu Christi, PG, 50, col. 449. See also the description of the apostles’ grief in the 
kontakion by Romanos: ed. Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani, XXXII, strophes 4-7. 

a Grabar, Ampoules de Terre Sainte (Paris, 1958), pls. 19-21 (no. 11), 27 (no. 14), 29 
no. 16). 

188 E. W. Anthony, Romanesque Frescoes (Princeton, 1951), 66, fig. 47. 

138 Ch. Diehl, M. le Tourneau, and H. Saladin, Les monuments chrétiens de Salonique, Monuments 
de l’art byzantin, IV (Paris, 1918), 141 ff., fig. 454. 
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thought....’’1#° If we compare this description with the mosaic in St. Sophia 
in Salonika, we find one apostle who is represented in an impossible contortion 
with his head twisted to one side (fig. 51). It is easy to see how such a figure 
could have given the impression of “‘straining’’ to hear the angels above, and 
how his pointing companion could have appeared to follow the ascending Christ 
with his “whole gaze’ (fig. 52). Presumably, there was also an apostle 
in the mosaic described by Leo VI similar to the two apostles at Salonika 
with their heads resting on their hands, and it was this gesture which he inter- 
preted as one of ‘“‘deep thought”’ (fig. 50).14 That the meditation was sorrowful 
may be inferred from another sermon by Leo VI which is devoted to the 
Ascension, but not specifically to a work of art. He describes the scene as 
‘“‘a most joyful spectacle, because of the promise of the Paraclete, but also 
bringing some gloom, I think, to the disciples, because the sweet presence 
and company of the Master was no longer to be with them in the flesh. For 
even if they had dissociated themselves to the furthest extent from all human 
feelings, I would not maintain that they did not experience a sharp grief 
thrusting through their insides... .’’!4! 

After the ninth century, we find that the gesture appears only sporadically 
in Ascension scenes. A prominent example occurs on the lid of an ivory casket 
in the Schlossmuseum at Stuttgart (fig. 53).142 Here one apostle appears to 
turn his back to his excited colleagues, burying his face in his right hand. 
Although the pose of this figure is in striking contrast to those of his com- 
panions, there is nothing in his attitude which cannot be accounted for by 
earlier depictions of the Ascension. We have seen that there are parallels in 
ninth-century and pre-iconoclastic art for the withdrawn attitude of the 
apostle (St. Sophia in Salonika, Monza phial 16, the doors of S. Sabina in 
Rome: cf. figs. 50, 48, 47). The ninth century also provided precedents for the 
turning pose (St. Sophia in Salonika: cf. fig. 52) and for the concealing of 
the face (S. Clemente in Rome: cf. fig. 49).143 The gesture of resting the head 


140 ‘CE pv ydp tis S6§av trapéxetat, ds SAov vet TOU d&vidvtTos ouvexTreuTTOV TOV SpIaAdv: 6 SE TIS TrPOS 
Ta &voSev Urnxowweva’...dAnv dvatrerdoas Sp&tai tiv &Korjv, kal ouvtetvooy els TO oTra&oal THv AcAoupEveoY 
tiv oUveov’ Kal &AAos Ur’ exrrAnSews yéuet ouvvoias.... Ed. Akakios, Agovtos toU Zopot travvynpixol Adyo1 
[sic] (Athens, 1868), no. 34, p. 278; trans. A. Frolow, ‘‘Deux églises byzantines,”” EtByz, 3 (1945), 53. 

1402 In a paper published while this article was in press, R. Cormack has also associated Leo's 
description with the mosaic in St. Sophia: ‘‘Painting after Iconoclasm,”’ in Iconoclasm, ed. A. Bryer 
and J. Herrin (Birmingham, 1977), 162f. 

141 7G) Seduorros ASiotou pev Sc Thy ToU MapaKAntou érayyeAiav, pépovtos 5é T1 Kal oTUyvdv, as Ey 
oluat, Tois paSntais, Si& Thy ovKéT: pet’ adTdv écouévnvy capKl yAuKeiavy tol AiSacKkdéAou trapouvoiav Kal 
d&vaotpoony. El yap Kal tavreav dv9perivev dtreoréro SteotihKecav, GAG TOUTS ye ovK av painu avTous 
ut) Tradeiv, TS ut Sprseiav SSuvnv Sid Tddv éyKatov &Adoai avtav.... In Dominicam Assumptionem, PG, 
107, col. 117A—B. 

142 K, Weitzmann, ‘‘The Survival of Mythological Representations in Early Christian and Byzan- 
tine Art and Their Impact on Christian Iconography,” DOP, 14 (1960), 43ff., esp. 62f., fig. 34. Weitz- 
mann and others have dated this ivory to the tenth century, but the thirteenth has recently been 
proposed by K. Wessel, ‘‘Himmelfahrt,’”” RBK, II (1971), col. 1248. Wessel has also presented a more 
detailed discussion of the iconography and style, in ‘‘Das byzantinische Elfenbeinkastchen in Stutt- 
gart,” Jahrbuch der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen in Baden-Wirtiemberg, 11 (1974), 7ff. 

143 Weitzmann, Joc. cit., has suggested that the pose was derived by the carver directly from a 
representation of Agamemnon in the Sacrifice of Iphigeneia of the type preserved on the Ara of 
Cleomenes in Florence. If so, this would be a case of revival on the basis of survival similar to that 
of Adam and the Lysippan Hercules, discussed above. 
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on the hand also appears in a few eleventh- and twelfth-century paintings of 
the Ascension. We find apostles depicted in this attitude in the Ascension 
frescoes of the Churches with Columns at Gé6reme™ and in the fresco of St. 
George at Staraya Ladoga.!* Thus, in the Ascension, as in many other scenes, 
the depiction jof grief through the gesture of supporting the head on the 
hand was a continuous tradition from the Early Christian period to the 
twelfth century. 


4. Lhe Hand Clashed to the Mouth 


In some of the scenes discussed in the previous section, a very emphatic 
gesture occasionally appears, that of clasping one or both hands over the 
mouth. We have seen this action in a tenth-century ivory of the Koimesis 
(fig. 32)'° and in an eleventh-century miniature of the Entombment (fig. 40). 
In the context of mourning, the gesture seldom occurred in Hellenistic art or 
in Christian art before Iconoclasm, but it became relatively frequent after the 
ninth century.!* Mourners in the sixth-century Vienna Genesis, such as those 
lamenting Deborah or Jacob, may wipe their tears from their faces, but they 
do not make the specific gesture of clapping their bare hands over their mouths 
(figs. 5, 54).448 On the other hand, the latter gesture is frequent in the death- 
bed miniatures of the eleventh- and twelfth-century Octateuchs, such as the 
death of Jacob in Vat. gr. 747, folio 71v (fig. 6).149 

In Middle Byzantine art the gesture had two related meanings. The rarer 
meaning was simple silence or speechlessness, a subject which was illustrated 
in eleventh- and twelfth-century manuscripts of the Heavenly Ladder by 
John Climacus. For example, in a miniature at Princeton, Garrett 16, folio 85, 
we find silence personified by a monk putting his right hand to his mouth 
and holding up his left hand with the palm outward to quiet his garrulous 
companion.” The gesture also probably signifies speechlessness in depictions 
of the Ascension. In the mid-ninth-century fresco of the Ascension in S. Cle- 
mente in Rome, one of the apostles standing on the right of the scene claps 
one hand over his mouth, while in his other he holds a scroll (fig. 49). An 
explanation of his actions may be found in a poem by the seventh-century 
Pope Honorius I, which describes ‘‘The Apostles in Amazement at the Ascen- 

144 Restle, Wall Painting (note 34 supra), II, figs. 189, 213, 214, 241. 

145 Lazarev, Old Russian Murals (note 115 supra), fig. 88. 

146 For other examples of this gesture in Koimesis, see J. Beckwith, Early Christian and Byzantine 
Art (Harmondsworth, 1970), fig. 197 (late tenth- or eleventh-century steatite in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna); Hamann-Mac Lean and Hallensleben, Die Monumentalmalerei (note 39 supra), 
fig. 26 (eleventh-century fresco in St. Sophia, Ohrid); I. Tolstoi and N. P. Kondakov, Russkija drev- 
nostt, VI (St. Petersburg, 1899), fig. 228 (fresco in the Miroz monastery, Pskov). 

47 For one of the rare Greek examples, a fourth-century tomb relief on which a mourner presses 
her tightly draped hand against her lips, see Bieber, Sculpture (note 60 supra), 64, fig. 206. 

48 Gerstinger, Die Wiener Genesis (note 24 supra), 96, 110, fols. 13%, 24. 

14° See also Ouspensky, L’Octateuque de la Bibliothéque du Sérail (note 70 supra), fig. 84 (fol. 140v, 
Death of Jacob), fig. 288 (fol. 245v, Entombment of Gideon); D.C. Hesseling, Miniatures de l’Octa- 
teuque grec de Smyrne (Leyden, 1909), fig. 146 (fol. 59¥, Death of Jacob). 

150 Martin, Heavenly Ladder, 31, fig. 41. See also the manuscript on Sinai, gr. 418: ibid., 92, fig. 191. 


On the gesture of silence, see A. Grabar, ‘‘Une fresque visigothique et liconographie du silence,”’ 
CahArch, 1 (1945), 124-28. 
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sion of Christ to the Heavens.’’ Honorius characterizes the fear of each 
disciple in turn, saying of Matthew that he “...spoke through writing, like 
a mute, for fear assailed the old man so that he kept silent what he knew.’’#! 
The apostles also cover their mouths with their hands in the tenth-century 
Ascension painting at Ayvali Kilise in Cappadocia.¥ 

The second and more common meaning of the gesture in Byzantine art was 
that of stifling cries of suffering, to which several surviving inscriptions 
attest. For example, a miniature on folio 6v of the Penstential Canon in the 
Vatican, gr. 1754, shows a group of standing monks, three of whom cover 
their mouths with their hands, beneath a legend which reads: “These... .cry 
aloud and beat themselves, unable to bear the affliction of their hearts’ 
(fig. 55). The caption to the following picture, which shows one of a group 
of monks putting his hand to his lips, gives a still more explicit explanation 
of the gesture: ‘‘These, stifling the noise of lamentation in the mouth, bellow 
in the heart only. But sometimes, when they cannot bear the force of their 
grief, they suddenly shriek out loud.’’™4 In the frescoes of the church at 
Asinou there is another inscription which implies that this gesture signifies 
the curbing of cries of pain. The inscription takes the form of a short poem 
painted above the early twelfth-century fresco of the Forty Martyrs freezing 
to death by the lake at Sebaste (fig. 56). In the painting, several of the half- 
naked martyrs show the tortures which they are undergoing by hugging 
themselves for warmth or by the mild gesture of supporting their cheeks 
or their chins on their hands. One, however, in the second row from the top, 
covers his mouth, and his silent action may be referred to in the legend: 
‘Winter it is that causes pain, flesh it is that suffers here. If you give your 
attention, you will hear even the groans of the martyrs. But if you do not 
hear them, they are steadfastly enduring the violence [of the cold]. They look 
on their crowns, and not on their toils.’’! 


151 Matthaeus, muto similis, per scripta locutus: 
Nam timor invasit nota silere senem. 


De Apostolis in Christi ad coelos Ascensione obstupescentibus, PL, 80, col. 483B. 


152 N. and M. Thierry, ‘‘Ayvali Kilise ou pigeonnier de Giilli Dere,”” CahArch, 15 (1965), 97ff., 
figs. 3, 4. 

° 153 OBtor.. .dAoAVLOVOT KOTTTépEvol’ Thy oUvoyty Tijs ExuTadv KapSlas ut pépovres. Martin, Heavenly 
Ladder, 133, fig. 254. 

154 QOGro1 TH oTdpaTt Tov TOU SSuppoU wooov KeAVovt(ss), TH KapSig wovn BpUyouor(y): or: Sé Ste Thy 
Blav tis S5Uvns uh pépovtes, alpviBieos kpdlovor. Lbzd., 133, fig. 255. 

155 For a discussion of this gesture of physical suffering, which appears in several other contexts, 
including the Last Judgment and the Penitential Canon, see O. Demus, ‘“Two Palaeologan Mosaic 
Icons in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection,’”” DOP, 14 (1960), 87ff., esp. 106f. 

186 Xeicov TO AUTrOUY, okp§ Td Tr&axov EvIdde: 

Tpooxay dxovoeis Kal oTevoryvous PapTUpwV" 

el 5’ ok d&xovon, Kaptepotor Thy Biav 

Todos TK oTépn PAgtrovtes Ot Trpds TOUS TrévOUS. 
The text of the inscription was incorrectly restored by W. H. Buckler, ‘‘The Church of Asinou, 
Cyprus, and its Frescoes,” Archaeologia, 83 (1933), 327f., esp. 340. A more recent reading of the 
inscription by I. Sevéenko shows that its words correspond to those of an epigram preserved in a 
manuscript in Florence which contains a collection of pieces attributed to Manuel Philes: ed. E. Miller, 
Manuelis Philae carmina, I (Paris, 1855), 438, no. 241. The groaning of the martyrs also survived 
as a convention in Palaeologan art, for in a mosaic icon at Dumbarton Oaks one of the victims covers 
his mouth with his left hand: Demus, ‘‘Mosaic Icons,’’ fig. 3. 
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These inscriptions help to explain why the gesture of covering the mouth 
was more common in Middle Byzantine art than it had been beforehand. 
Classical artists, and to a lesser extent Early Christian artists, had added 
drama to their scenes of suffering by opening the mouths of victims to express 
their utterances of pain (figs. 82, 71). Indeed, this device was deemed by clas- 
sical critics to have been one of the great discoveries of ancient art.’ But 
the actors in Middle Byzantine art only rarely part their lips; instead, they 
suppress their cries with their hands. This gesture, then, was a substitution, 
an act of drastic restraint, which was depicted by Middle Byzantine artists 
when the context called for the voicing of grief. Such a context was the 
lamenting of Job’s three friends, as shown in a miniature of the ninth-century 
Job manuscript in the Vatican, gr. 749, folio 29v. The text (Job 2:12) says 
that the friends, when they first saw Job, ‘‘...wept aloud, rent their cloaks, 
and tossed dust into the air over their heads.’’ Accordingly, the miniature 
depicts one pouring dust onto himself, another tearing his tunic from his chest, 
and the third clasping his left hand over his mouth (fig. 57). The gesture also 
depicts the wailing of sinners in Hell (Matt. 25:30) in the Pantocrator Psalter, 
folio 23", and in the mosaic at Torcello. | 

The virtual substitution of this gesture for the open-mouthed figures of 
classical art shows that the Byzantines came to rely more on gestures than on 
facial expressions for the depiction of emotion in their art. This important 
departure from the classical tradition will be examined in more detail below. 


5. The Hands Clasped Together 


The least conspicuous of the gestures through which Byzantine artists 
expressed sorrow was that of clasping the hands together. Both sitting 
and standing figures were shown in this pose. In the case of standing figures, 
the arms generally fall in front of the body and the hands are either cupped, 
with the fingers intertwined, or crossed, with one hand clasping the other 
wrist. The former variant of the pose was more common in classical art, the 
latter in medieval. In both periods the gesture was employed in the context of 
mourning. In an illustration from Homeric mythology on the silver vase from 
Berthouville, old Nestor stands in mourning at the head of the corpse of 
Patroclus with his head bowed, his hands lowered, and his fingers inter- 
twined (fig. 34).16! In Christian art we can trace the gesture in the Crucifixion 
from the sixth century to the Palaeologan period. Its reserved statement 
of grief was particularly suitable for this scene. We find it first on two phials 
at Monza, where we see the Virgin standing on the left of the cross, her hands 


+87 According to Pliny, the discovery was made by Polygnotus: Naturalis historia, XXXV, 58. 

158 See infra, note 257. 

9 Dufrenne, Psautiers (note 73 supra), I, fig. 3; A.Grabar, Byzantine Painting (Geneva, 1953), 
plate on p. 120. 

160 For this gesture in classical art, see Kenner, Weinen und Lachen (note 13 supra), 49f. 

11 Babelon, Berthouville (note 100 supra), 82f., fig. 6. Further examples in D.C. Shorr, ‘‘The 
Mourning Virgin and St. John,” AvtB, 22 (1940), 61 ff. 
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crossed in front of her and her arms held out slightly from her body (fig. 58) .16 
The meaning of the pose was certainly appreciated by Byzantines at this 
period, as we may judge from a sixth-century description by Christodorus of a 
statue in the Zeuxippus Gymnasium at Constantinople: “‘Clytius stood at a 
loss; he had his two hands twined together, messengers of hidden sorrow.’’!63 

In ninth- and tenth-century versions of the Crucifixion the gesture was 
still used to express the sorrow of the bystanders. The artist of the Paris 
Gregory, folio 30%, depicted St. John holding his left wrist with his right hand 
(fig. 37),16* and the Apostle was shown in the same attitude with the positions 
of the hands reversed on a tenth-century ivory of the Crucifixion in the 
Louvre.!® In the eleventh-century fresco at S. Angelo in Formis, which was 
painted under strong Byzantine influence, the gesture again portrayed the 
grief of Mary.}® It survived in the iconography of the Crucifixion until the late 
thirteenth century, when we once more find St. John crossing his hands in 
the fine mosaic icon of the Crucifixion at Berlin.1® 

In the twelfth century we discover the gesture for the first time in a number 
of other scenes of mourning, and it is very possible that the pose was transferred 
into these new subjects from the iconography of the Crucifixion. The painter 
of the church of St. George at Kurbinovo, for example, made use of the 
gesture twice, once for St. John in the Deposition, and a second time in the 
Koimesis for an apostle whose hunched shoulders intensify the effect of the 
pose (fig. 59) .168 

The gesture also served to convey the grief of captives, both in classical 
and in Christian art. On a Roman battle sarcophagus in the Museo Nazionale 
in Rome, a male prisoner stands to one side of the composition holding his 
left wrist in his right hand, while a woman on the other side stands with her 
hands lowered and her fingers intertwined (fig. 60).16° On several fourth-century 
Christian sarcophagi showing the arrest of St. Peter, of which the best known 
is that of Junius Bassus in the Vatican,1”° we find the captive Apostle standing 
between two soldiers with his hands lowered and joined before him. On another 
sarcophagus in the Museo Pio Cristiano (formerly Lateran Museum, no. 171) 
we find Christ himself making this gesture in a scene which appears to represent 
the crowning with thorns (fig. 61). Christ stands with his arms lowered and 
his right hand clasping his left wrist; in his left hand he holds a scroll. A 


162 Grabar, Ampoules (note 137 supra), 25f., figs. 16 (no. 10), 18 (no. 11). 
163 Eforier KAutios pév d&utyavos: ele 58 Soics 
XEipas SporrAektas, Kpugins KiipuKas &vins. 
Anthologia Palatina, TI, line 254f.; Kenner, Weinen und Lachen, 50. 


164 Omont, Miniatures (note 36 supra), 13, fig. 21. 

165 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulptuven, TI, no. 99, pl. 38. See also the later ivory 
of the Crucifixion in Leningrad: ibid., no. 201, pl. 66. 

166 A, Moppert-Schmidt, Die Fresken von S. Angelo in Formis (Zurich, 1967), 85, fig. 19. 

167 V, Lazarev, Storia della pittura bizantina (Turin, 1967), fig. 427. 

168 Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo, 436, figs. 178a—b. 

189 G, Hamberg, Studies in Roman Imperial Art (Copenhagen, 1945), pl. 40; see also the battle 
sarcophagus in the Museo Nazionale at Palermo: ibid., pl. 39. 

179 Wilpert, Sarcofagi (note 67 supra), I, pl. 13. See also pls. 137,2 (fragment in the Museo di 
S. Sebastiano), 142,2 (tree sarcophagus in the Museo di S. Sebastiano), 142,3 (Museo del Laterano, 
no. 164). 
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soldier beside him holds a wreath over his head. Wilpert commented that the 
sculptor transformed the soldier’s mockery into an act of homage, and that 
the crown of thorns has become the laurel wreath of divine triumph.!”! The 
gesture of crossed hands, however, may still refer to Christ’s suffering as a 
mortal captive. Christ stands in the same pose, holding his left wrist with his 
right hand, in a miniature of the Mocking in the early twelfth-century Gospel 
Book in the Biblioteca Laurenziana, VI. 23, folio 58° (fig. 62). Here, however, 
he is not being crowned, but is meekly watching a derisive dance.!"? This is 
one of the few surviving instances in Middle Byzantine art in which Christ 
himself makes a gesture of grief.1’8 

Remorse, also, was occasionally indicated by this pose. A scene on a sarco- 
phagus in the Museo Pio Cristiano (formerly in the Lateran, no. 183), which 
portrays Peter’s final denial of Christ, shows the Apostle standing with his 
head bowed and holding his right wrist in his left hand.1"4 The gesture does 
not appear to have had a further history in this scene. But it recurs with the 
connotation of remorse in the illustrations of the penitent monks in manuscripts 
of the Heavenly Ladder and of the Penttential Canon. On folio 15t of the Peni- 
tential Canon in the Vatican, gr. 1754, for example, one of a group of monks 
stands with his hands lowered in front of him and his wrists crossed. The 
legend attached to the miniature stresses the passivity of the monks’ poses: 
“These, subdued by despondency, stand voiceless and motionless, gazing 
fixedly on the ground.’’!” 

In the classical period artists often portrayed seated figures with their 
hands joined in grief. Pausanias, in his account of the painting of Odysseus 
in Hades by Polygnotus, describes the form which the seated pose usually 
took: “Hector, sitting, holds both hands around his left knee, in an attitude 
of distress.’’!”6 On the silver vase from Berthouville a mourner seated in this 
position watches over the body of Patroclus (fig. 34). Both St. Basil and St. 
Gregory of Nyssa refer to this pose as a sign of sorrow, and it occurs as 
such in Christian art of the sixth century.!” For example, the mother of 


171 Tbid., I, pl. 146,3; II (1932), 320. 

172 Velmans, Le tétraévangile de la Laurentienne (note 129 supra), 33, fig. 118; Millet, Recherches, 
640, fig. 636. Christ assumes the same pose at his trial before Pilate in the Gospels of the Athens 
National Library, MS 93, fol. 83v. 

173 The icon of the ‘‘Christ of Pity,’’ in which the dead Christ is shown with his arms bent and his 
wrists crossed in front of his stomach, does not borrow from scenes of the condemnation and mocking 
of Christ, but from portrayals of corpses. In the twelfth-century Octateuchs, Jacob is depicted lying 
on his deathbed with his hands in the same position as those of the ‘‘Christ of Pity’’: Hesseling, 
L’Octateuque grec de Smyrne (note 149 supra), fig. 147 (fol. 62%); Ouspensky, L’Octateuque de la Bib- 
liothéque du Sérail (note 70 supra), fig. 87 (fol. 153¥). 

™4 Wilpert, Sarcofagi, text vol. I, 128; plate vol. I, pl. 8,4. 

7 Obtor urd tis &9upias KorratrovnSévtes, &povor Kal dxivntor foravtar els yiv TO Spo tocioavtes. 
Martin, Heavenly Ladder, 140, fig. 269. See also fol. 7" in the same manuscript (zbid., 133, fig. 255), 
and Vat. gr. 394, fol. 412¥ (ibid., 60, fig. 83). The gesture also occasionally conveyed the grief of 
separation; see, for example, the apostle standing at the right end of the upper row in the Ascen- 
sion scene on the ivory casket at Stuttgart (fig. 53). 

“6 “Extwp pév kaSelopevos &upotépas Exe1 Tas YEIpas Trepl Td apioTepov youu, &vieopévou oyfya éspatveov. 
Graeciae descriptio, X.31,5. 

177 St. Basil, Homilia dicta tempore famis et siccitatis, PG, 31, col. 308A-B;: St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
Oratio contra usurarios, PG, 46, col. 441A. 
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Joseph sits clasping her hands around her right knee in the ivory panel on 
the Throne of Maximian which depicts Joseph’s brothers presenting his blood- 
stained coat to Jacob (fig. 3).18 After the sixth century the seated pose seems 
to have been employed very rarely in Byzantine art, but it was not altogether 
forgotten; this is demonstrated by the twelfth-century fresco of the Lamenta- 
tion in the MirozZ monastery at Pskov, in which a woman sits among a crowd 
of mourners with her hands joined together around her knee (fig. 63).!”8 

To sum up, the gesture of clasping the hands together, like that of sup- 
porting the head, was indicative of inner sorrow. Its reserved character made 
it particularly suitable for sacred figures and scenes, so that even Christ himself 
appeared in this pose. The gesture had a classical origin, and in the case of 
standing figures it survived into Middle Byzantine art as a result of a continual 
process of transmission. 


6. The Vetling of the Head 


One of the stock tales of ancient art history, which was related by several 
writers, concerns the ingenuity of the painter Timanthes when he wished to 
convey a sorrow so extreme as to be inexpressible. Here is Quintilian’s version 
of the anecdote: ‘‘When, in the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, he had painted a sad 
Calchas, and a sadder Ulysses, and had added to Menelaus the greatest grief 
that art could convey, having exhausted the emotions, since he could not 
find a worthy means of expressing the face of her father, he veiled his 
head... .’189 This trick can be seen in surviving versions of the Sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, such as the well-known painting from Pompeii in which Agamem- 
non’s mantle is drawn over his head and he covers his face with his right hand.'*? 

Timanthes, however, did not invent the device of veiling the features. 
Already in Homer we read of Priam mourning Hector, sitting in his palace 
“close-wrapped in his mantle.’’8? Odysseus, too, hearing a minstrel sing of 
his quarrel with Achilles, ‘‘...took his great purple cloak with his strong 
hands, and drew it over his head, and covered his handsome face; for he was 
ashamed before the Phaeacians as he shed tears from beneath his eye- 
brows.’’!8? The motif of veiling the head was particularly common in Greek 

178 On a sixth-century ivory pyx in the Louvre, one of the mothers of the murdered Innocents 
sits in a similar pose (fig. 7); see supra, note 33. See also the painting of the suffering prophet Jeremiah 
in the Rabbula Gospels: Cecchelli et al., The Rabbula Gospels (note 108 supra), 59, fol. 8. 

179 Tolstoi and Kondakov, Russkija drevnosti (note 146 supra), VI, fig. 222. In the Nativity mosaic 
at Hosios Lukas the grieving Joseph sits holding his left wrist in his right hand (fig. 28). 

180 Nam cum in Iphigeniae immolatione pinxisset tristem Calchantem, tristiorem Ulixen, addidisset 
Menelao, quem summum poterat ars efficere, maerorem, consumptis adfectibus, non reperiens, quo digne 
modo patris vultum posset exprimerve, velavit eius caput et suo cuique animo dedit aestimandum. Quin- 
tilian, Institutio oratorvia, II.13,13. The same story was quoted by Valerius Maximus, Factorum ac 
dictorum memorabilium liber, VIII.11,6; and by Pliny, Naturalis historia, XXXV, 73. 

181 Reinach, Peintures (note 96 supra), 169, no. 4. Agamemnon’s head is also veiled in the relief 
on the circular altar at Florence: idem, Reliefs (note 50 supra), III, 31, no. 2. 

182 Eyrutras év yAaivy KexaAuupévos’ Iliad, XXIV, 163. 

183 atrrap "Obucceus 

Troppupeov péya p&pos EAdV xEpol oTIBapijor 

KOK KEMaATs elpuccE, KdAUWe 5E KAAK TPOCMTTA’ 

alSeto yap Dainkas Ur’ éppto1 Sdxpua AciPov. 

Odyssey, VIII, 83ff. 
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and Roman funerary art. Sculptors of the fourth century often showed the 
beginning of the action rather than its accomplishment: the mourners or the 
deceased pull tentatively at their mantles, as if they are about to draw them 
across their faces, though their features remain uncovered. Thus, on the stele 
of Kalliarista from Rhodes, the dead woman sits with her mantle drawn up 
over the back of her head. She raises her right hand to her shoulder, and pulls 
at the drapery.'8* Several of the women represented on the Weepers Sarco- 
phagus from Sidon also hold their mantles at their shoulders (fig. 33). 

This tentative gesture of veiling survived in Early Christian and Byzantine 
art. We find it on the early fifth-century ivory plaque in the British Museum 
which shows the two Maries sitting by the tomb. The women have their 
mantles drawn over the tops of their heads, and the one on the left clasps 
the edge of her garment with her left hand, as if to pull it across her face 
(fig. 17). A particularly suggestive Early Christian example is found on a sarco- 
phagus from the church of St.-Orens in Auch, now in the Musée des Augustins 
at Toulouse.'®* In the scene of the Sacrifice of Isaac, the sculptor has depicted 
Sarah, standing behind her son, with the top and back of her head covered 
by her robe (fig. 64).18’ She raises her left hand and holds the cloth by her 
neck, as if she were about to hide her face. This may be interpreted as a sign 
of Sarah's grief, for a contemporary writer, St. Gregory of Nyssa, imagined 
her lament on the impending sacrifice of her son. The use of the veiling 
motif here evokes the parallels between this Biblical episode and the myth of 
Agamemnon and his daughter Iphigeneia. A Byzantine writer of the sixth cen- 
tury, Christodorus of Thebes, still appreciated the significance of the action, 
for he describes it twice. He says of a statue of Hecuba: ‘“‘Your cloak over- 
hanging your face indicates your miseries... .’’189 And of another statue, of 
Creusa, he explains: “‘She drew her veil over both her cheeks, and covered 
her whole body with a long gown, as if she were weeping.’’1% 

184 Clairmont, Gravestone and Epigram (note 49 supra), no. 32, pl. 16. See also the gravestone of 
Polyxena in the National Museum at Athens: ibid., no. 50, pl. 23. 

18° Hamdy Bey and Reinach, Sidon (note 99 supra), 255ff., figs. 4-11. This gesture could take 
one of two forms. In the first variant the left hand holds the left edge of the mantle, or the right 
hand the right edge, so that the elbow is sharply bent. In the second variant, the arm crosses the body, 
so that the left hand holds the right side of the cloth, or vice versa. The first variant was more common 
in classical art, and can be seen on the Weepers Sarcophagus (fig. 33), while the second was more 
frequent in Byzantine art, e.g., Mary in the Crucifixion mosaic at Hosios Lukas (fig. 65). However, 
the second version was known in Antiquity (e.g., on an Attic grave relief, no. 1156 in the Athens 
National Museum) and the first also survived into the Middle Ages (fig. 66). 

186 Wilpert, Sarcofagi (note 67 supra), text vol. II, 234, plate vol. II, pl. 182,1. 

+8” The appearance of Sarah in this scene is rare but not unique; she was included in a painting of 
the Sacrifice of Isaac in Chapel 80 at El-Bagawat, and identified there by an inscription: A. Fakhry, 
Lhe Necropolis of El-Bagawat in Kharga Oasis (Cairo, 1951), 72, fig. 63. 

188 QOvatio de deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti, PG, 46, col. 569. 
aoe papos yap émixpepis dugl Trpocetre 
TIhYaTa Yév Seikvuoiv.... 
Anthologia palatina, II, line 183f. 
zee dui yap atrrais 
&upotépais KptSepvov epeAkvocaca trapetais, 
TaVTA trEpIE ExdAuye TOS veKei xpda TréTAC, 
ol& Te pupopéevn’ 
Ibid., line 149 ff. 
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In Middle Byzantine art the gesture of pulling at the robe in order to veil 
the face survived in the iconography of the Crucifixion. On a late tenth- 
century ivory at Quedlinburg, the Virgin stands by the cross holding her 
maphorion at the right side of her neck with her left hand.1*! In the eleventh- 
century mosaic at Hosios Lukas, Mary subtly alludes to her grief by grasping 
her mantle in her fingers, just below her neck, as a prelude to covering her 
head (fig. 65).19 We find the gesture repeated in the mosaic of St. Mark’s 
in Venice.!®? But the most expressive example of the gesture in a Byzantine 
Crucifixion scene is undoubtedly a fourteenth-century icon in the Byzantine 
Museum at Athens. Here the Virgin, wrapped in a deep blue maphorion, 
draws it taut across her face, a quiet signal of her intense sorrow (fig. 66). 

The passive gesture of pulling at the mantle in order to cover the head was, 
therefore, also inherited by Byzantine artists from antique art. Furthermore, 
its classical source and literary associations seem to have been understood 
by the Byzantines in the Middle Ages, or at least by their scholars. This is 
confirmed by the twelfth-century writer Eustathius, commenting on the 
passage of the Iliad in which Priam sits wrapped in his mantle, mourning 
his son: ‘“‘The poet, not being able to confer on the old man the appropriate 
extremity of grief, covers him, and not only makes him silent, but not even 
visible. Hence, they say, the painter Timanthes of Sicyon, painting the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia in Aulis, covered Agamemnon... .’’*% 


7. The Arms Thrown Upward 


Some of the gestures in Byzantine art were ambivalent, in that they could 
convey opposing emotions, such as grief and joy, according to their context.™ 
A dramatic example is the action of throwing up the arms, with the palms 
outspread, which occurs in scenes widely differing as to mood and content. 
Like the other gestures examined above, this pose had classical precedents. 
The earliest literary reference, in Homer’s Odyssey, associates it with mirth. 
The poet tells us how the suitors of Penelope, when they saw the combat 
of the two beggars Ulysses and Irus, ‘‘...held up their hands and died with 
laughter.’’!* In the Hellenistic period, Apollonius Rhodius describes how a 
mother ‘‘...held her hands aloft through joy’’ on being reunited with her 
sons.!% Other classical writers linked the action with surprise or alarm.'% 


191 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpiuren, II, no. 25, pl. 8. 

192 Diez and Demus, Byzantine Mosaics in Greece (note 82 supra), 68, fig. 13. 

193 S Bettini, Mosaici antichi di San Marco a Venezia (Bergamo, 1944), pl. 24. 

194 K, Weitzmann, M. Chatzidakis, K. Miatev, and S. Radojti¢, Frithe Ikonen (Vienna, 1965), 33, 
fig. 55. 

: 195 *YarepBoAty yap, pact Tév9ous &Eiav ov evpioxeoy & TroinThs TH yYépovTt TrepiSelvan, KoAUTTTEL AUTOV, 
Kal oF pdvov o1yavta Trot, GAAK Kal unde Pretrdpevov. "EvteU9ev, paolv, 6 Zuxvavies ypapevs Znuavdns trv 
ty AUAIS1 yocqouy spay Tis "Ipryevelas excAupe TOV “Ayapéuvova. ... Commentarti ad Homeri Iladem, 
XXIV, 163. 

196 See Kitzinger, ‘‘Hellenistic Heritage’ (note 3 supra), 113. 

187 yeipas cvacxspevol, yeAw EIavov. Odyssey, 18, line 100. 

198 od xdppati xeipas avécxeSev’ Argonautica, III, line 257. 

199 See, for example, the description of Alcmene frightened by the struggle between the infant 
Hercules and the snakes, in Philostratus the Younger, Imagines, V, 2. 
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The gesture seems to combine the two meanings of joy and surprise in a 
painting of the ballot for the arms of Achilles on a red-figured bowl in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum at Vienna. Here the victor, Odysseus, raises his 
hands in exultation on seeing the votes cast in his favor. The loser, Ajax, 
stands to the side, sulking and propping his head up on his hand (fig. 67) .2 

Byzantine artists, like their classical predecessors, used the gesture of raising 
the arms to signify joy. A striking example is the depiction of jubilation 
in the heavens which accompanies the Annunciation in two twelfth-century 
manuscripts of the Homilies of James of Kokkinobaphos. In the miniature 
of the manuscript in Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 1208, folio 173%, we see Gabriel 
approaching Mary, who turns to address her visitor, while in the sky there are 
eight angels holding up their arms and turning around at different angles to 
us (fig. 68).2°! The explanation for these gyrating angels can be found in the 
text of the homily, which describes how, when Mary acquiesced to the will 
of God, “‘all the intellectual powers exulted...’’ and “heaven on high rejoiced 
exceedingly....’°8 The Byzantines, like the ancients, saw not only joy but 
also surprise in the action of raising the arms. The scholar Eustathius, in his 
commentary on the Homeric passage cited above, tells us that the laughing 
suitors “...held up their hands, in the usual posture of amazement.’ 
Astonishment, as well as delight, may be illustrated in a thirteenth-century 
wall painting in the church of St. Sophia at Trebizond, which shows a man 
throwing up his arms as he witnesses the miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (fig. 69) .204 

The same action, however, could also portray grief, both in classical and 
in medieval art. In the miniature of Dido’s death in the Vatican Virgil, to 
cite only one of many examples, a disheveled handmaiden standing behind 
the pyre lifts her hands in lamentation (fig. 2). Her gesture was retained to 
illustrate the grief of Old Testament mourners in the Vienna Genesis. In the 
miniatures of the death of Deborah, folio 13% (fig. 5), and of the burial of 
Jacob, folio 24v (fig. 54), the women throw their arms up with a vehemence 
that equals, if not exceeds, that of their mythical forerunners in the Virgil 
manuscript. Although these emphatic actions do not recur in the deathbed 
scenes of the Octateuchs, Jacob’s sons express their grief by raising their 
arms in the fresco of the Patriarch’s death at Sopoéani (fig. 70).205 


209 Neumann, Gesten (note 13 supra), 99, 141f., fig. 44; Kenner, Weinen und Lachen (note 13 supra), 
73. 

201 See also the miniature of the copy in the Vatican, gr. 1162, fol. 127v: C. Stornajolo, Miniature 
delle omtlie di Giacomo Monaco (Rome, 1910), 15, pl. 56. 

202 *Eoxiptnoav tr&oa1 voepal Auvauets.... fyadAicoato d&ve9ev 4 otipaves.... PG, 127, col. 653A. 

208 ,. .Uvnottipes St xeipas dvacyduevoi, KATE OXIME exTrAT|Eews oUvNSes.... Commentarii ad Homeri 
Odysseam, XVIII, 100. 

24 D. Talbot Rice, The Church of Haghia Sophia at Trebizond (Edinburgh, 1968), 129f., fig. 6. 
The gesture also conveys the astonishment, or even alarm, of the witnesses of miracles and prodigies 
in the Octateuchs. See, for example, the miniatures of Moses changing the waters to blood (Ouspensky, 
L'Octateuque de la Bibliothéque du Sérail [note 70 supra], fol. 176¥, fig. 106; Hesseling, L’Octateuque 
grec de Smyrne [note 149 supra], fol. 72%, fig. 164), of the Israelites following the pillar of fire (Ous- 
pensky, of. cit., fol. 195v, fig. 120; Hesseling, op. cit., fol. 80, fig. 178), and of the fire and earthquake 
on Sinai (Ouspensky, op. cit., fol. 217*, fig. 133; Hesseling, op. cit., fol. 90", fig. 188). 

209 Kitzinger, ‘‘The Hellenistic Heritage’ (note 3 supra), 112, fig. 29. 
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The gesture also occasionally conveyed the grief of the mothers of the 
Innocents. The earliest and most convincing example is to be found on a 
fifth-century ivory plaque in Berlin (fig. 71).2°® Here the mother stands, looking 
up with an agonized expression at her child which a soldier is about to dash 
to the ground; by holding up her empty hands she stresses her inability to 
intervene. In an eleventh-century miniature of a Gospel Book in Paris, gr.74, 
folio 5', we find that the gesture conveys the lamentation of a mother whose 
child has already been murdered, so that now she looks down at the infant 
lying dead on her lap (fig. 8).0” 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Byzantine artists introduced the 
gesture into two other scenes of mourning, the Threnos and the Koimesis. 
Presumably they borrowed it from episodes such as the Massacre of the 
Innocents and the deathbed scenes of the Old Testament, in which the gesture 
already had a longer history. We find that in the mid-eleventh-century Kor- 
mesis in the church of St. Sophia at Ohrid an apostle standing on the left of 
the Virgin’s bed raises his hands above his shoulders.”® The same gesture is 
made by an apostle standing behind the Virgin’s couch in a miniature of a 
Gospel Book in the British Museum, Harley 1810, folio 174.209 However, it 
was less frequent in the Koimesis than in the Threnos, in which, by the twelfth 
century, a mourner throwing up her arms often appeared in the background 
of the scene, for instance, in the frescoes at Pskov (fig. 63) and at Kurbinovo 
(fig. 72).249 In each of these paintings this figure contrasts with one of her 
more passive companions, at Pskov with a mourner who sits clasping her 
hands around her knee, and at Kurbinovo with a seated weeper who dries her 
tears. Miniaturists also portrayed these opposing styles of grief among the 
mourners in order to heighten the drama of the Threnos.?4! 

Thus, the same gesture could portray an abandon of joy, surprise, or sorrow, 
depending on the context. Both the pose itself and its flexibility of meaning 
had been inherited by the Byzantines from the traditions of classical art. 


8. The Embrace 


A significant innovation of Middle Byzantine artists was to expand the 
cycle of Christ’s Passion with the addition of the Deposition and the Lamenta- 
tion. In both these scenes the focus of the composition came to be Mary’s 
action of clasping her son’s body, often so that their faces were pressed together 


206 Natanson, Ivories, 26, fig. 12; Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 80, no. 112. See also the late fifth- 
century ivory book cover in Milan Cathedral, where one of the mothers incorporates the gesture into 
a dance of grief: Kitzinger, op. cit., 113, fig. 32. 

207 The restored mosaic of the Massacre at Monreale also preserves this gesture. Originally there 
was an inscription reading Rachel plorat filios suos: Demus, Mosaics of Norman Sicily (note 69 supra), 
273f., fig. 66A. See also the miniature in the Karahissar Gospels in Leningrad, Public Library, gr. 105, 
fol. 13": Millet, Recherches, 160f., fig. 114. 

208 Hamann-Mac Lean and Hallensleben, Die Monumentalmalerei (note 39 supra), 15ff., fig. 26. 

209 Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (note 123 supra), 265, fig. 161. 

210 Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo, 155, figs. 74-75. 

211 See, for example, the miniatures of the lectionary in the Vatican, gr. 1156, fol. 194” (fig. 38), 
and of the gospels in Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, 5, fol. 90V (Millet, Recherches, fig. 531). 


2. Bibl. Vat., lat. 3225, fol. 41", The Death of Dido 
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Jacob Receives Joseph’s Coat 


5. Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, theol. gr. 31, fol. 13v, detail, The Death of Deborah 
and The Entombment of Rachel 
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6. Bibl. Vat., gr. 747, fol. 71v, The Burial of Jacob 
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8. Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 74, fol. 5? 


The Massacre of the Innocents 
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Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 510, fol. 3", The Annunciation, The Visitation, and The Story of Jonah 
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10. Bibl. Vat., gr. 1754, fol. 6", Penitents 


11. Sopoéani, Church of the Trinity. Fresco, The Kozmesis, detail 
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12. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal. Ivory, Poets and Muse 


13. Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 510, fol. 52¥, detail, The Expulsion from Paradise 
and Adam’s Remorse 


14. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery. Ivory Casket, detail, 
Adam’s Remorse 
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16. Ostia. Sarcophagus, detail, 
The Tomb of Meleager 
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17. London, British Museum. Ivory, The Marys at the Tomb 


19. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, gr. qu. 66, fol. 96" 


The Marys at the Tomb 


Xanten. Ivory Casket, detail, The Hercules of Lysippus 
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22. Mt. Athos, Dionysiu, MS 587, fol. 66", The Agony in the Garden 


Istanbul, Seraglio, Octateuch, fol. 359", The Brazen Serpent 
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25. Coin of Vespasian, Judaea capta 
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26. Moscow, Historical Museum, add. gr. 129, fol. 135r, 
The Hebrews Weeping by the Waters of Babylon 
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27. Bibl. Vat., gr. 1613, page 271 


28. Phocis, Hosios Lukas. Mosaic 


The Nativity 


29. Mt. Athos, Great Lavra, Skevophylakion, Lectionary, 
fol. 144, The Nativity 


31. London, British Museum. Ivory, 
St. Paul and Thekla 


30. Rome, Palazzo Sanseverino. Sarcophagus, 
detail, Philosopher Reading 
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32. Munich, Staatsbibliothek. Ivory, The Kozmesis 


33. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum. The Weepers Sarcophagus, detail 
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34. Paris, Cabinet des Médailles. Silver Vase, detail, The Death of Patroclus 
and The Weighing of Hector’s Body 
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36. Florence, Bibl. Laur., Plut. 1.56, fol. 13", The Crucifixion 
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37. Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 510, fol. 30%, The Crucifixion, The Deposition, and The Entombment 
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Bibl. Vat., gr. 1156, fol. 1947, The Passion and The Anastasis 
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Paphos, Monastery of St. Neophytos, Enkleistva. Fresco, The Crucifixi 
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40. London, British Library, add. 19352, fol. 116°, The Entombment 
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Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, theol. gr. 154, fol. 143", The Presentation 
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42. Cairo. Relief of Kairos 


Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 139, fol. 136%, David’s Penitence 
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Mt. Athos, Pantocrator, gr. 61, fol. 48° 
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Museo Civico. Ivory Casket, detail 
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Monreale. Mosaic, The Disciples at Emmaus 
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Rome, S. Clemente. Fresco 
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The Ascension 
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53. Stuttgart, Schlossmuseum. Ivory Casket, detail, The Ascension 
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54. Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, theol. gr. 31, fol. 24v, The Death and Burial of Jacob 
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55. Bibl. Vat., gr. 1754, fol. 6V, Penitents 
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56. Asinou, Church of Our Lady. Fresco, 
The Forty Martyrs 
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57. Bibl. Vat., gr. 749, fol. 29v, Friends of Job 


58. Monza, Cathedral. Ampulla, The Crucifixion 


59. Kurbinovo, St. George. Fresco, The Kozmesis, detail 
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62. Florence, Bibl. Laur., MS VI.23, fol. 58°, 
The Mocking of Christ 
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61. Rome, Museo Pio Cristiano. 
Sarcophagus, detail, 
Christ Crowned with Thorns 


64. Toulouse, Musée des Augustins. 
Sarcophagus, detail, 
The Sacrifice of Isaac 


65. Phocis, Hosios Lukas. Mosaic 
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66. Athens, Byzantine Museum. Icon 


The Crucifixion 


Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum. Red-Figured Bowl, The Ballot for the Arms of Achilles 
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70. Sopoéani, Church of the Trinity. Fresco, The Death of Jacob 
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71. Berlin, Staatliche Museen. Ivory, detail, The Massacre of the Innocents 


72. Kurbinovo, St. George. Fresco, The Lamentation 
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74. Ravenna. The Chair of Maximianus, detail, Joseph and Jacob 
Reunited at Goshen 


73. Kurbinovo, St. George. Fresco, 
The Visitation 
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75. Bibl. Vat., gr. 746, fol. 139¥, The Death of Jacob 
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76. Tokali Kilise, Old Church. Fresco 


77. New York, Morgan Library, MS 639, fol. 280" 


The Deposition 


78. Nerezi, St. Pantaleimon. Fresco, The Deposition. 
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80. Nerezi, St. Pantaleimon. Fresco, The Lamentation 


81. Palermo, Martorana. Mosaic, The Nativity 
and The Kowmesis 
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83. Naples, Museo Nazionale. Fresco, Hercules 
Finding Telephos, detail 


82. Berlin, Staatliche Museen. Pergamon Altar, 
detail, Alcyoneus 
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85. Bibl. Vat., gr. 1613, page 281, 
The Massacre of the Innocents, detail 
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86. Bibl. Vat., gr. 1754, fol. 17", Joyful Penitents 
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in an intimate embrace which effectively expressed the depth of her sorrow 
(figs. 72, 78). For the Byzantines, however, the gesture had a more than 
merely sentimental significance, for it could be a way of demonstrating the 
reality of Christ’s incarnation. 

In other contexts in Middle Byzantine art an embrace could dramatize joy 
or fear. Already in the Early Byzantine period the embrace of Mary and 
Elizabeth conveyed the joy of the Visitation,#42 while in post-iconoclastic 
art it became a standard element in this scene. A spirited example is the late 
twelfth-century fresco at Kurbinovo, in which the women run together and hug 
each other with such impetuosity that their feet leave the ground, causing the 
pair to be suspended in midair in a flying greeting (fig. 73).718 

In Byzantine iconography, the embrace first expressed pathos in illustra- 
tions of the Old Testament, where the biblical text sometimes specifically 
calls for this gesture. One of the ivory panels on the sixth-century throne of 
Maximian shows Joseph and his old father hugging each other on being 
reunited at Goshen (fig. 74), in illustration of the Genesis text (46:30), which 
reads: ‘“When they met he [Joseph] threw his arms round him and wept, 
and embraced him for a long time, weeping.’’*!4 This scene was reproduced 
again on Byzantine ivories of the tenth and twelfth centuries.24 The Bible 
also records that when Jacob had “...breathed his last....Then Joseph 
threw himself upon his father, weeping and kissing his face’ (Gen. 50:1). 
The sixth-century miniaturist of the Vienna Genesis, folio 24", portrayed these 
actions literally (fig. 54), as did the later painters of the Octateuchs, such as 
the artist of a manuscript in the Vatican, gr. 746, folio 139v (fig. 75).216 In 
all these illuminations Joseph stands on the far side of the couch and clasps 
the upper part of his father’s body in his arms, as he bends down to kiss 
Jacob on the face. ae 

It was only in the Middle Byzantine period that the embrace helped to 
convey the grief of Christ’s Passion. The gesture apparently entered the 
iconography of the Deposition and Entombment by the tenth century, partly 
because of a new climate of opinion which had arisen during the final victory 
over the Iconoclasts. Professor Martin has pointed out, in an article on the 
Dead Christ on the Cross, that this image corresponds with one of the chief 
arguments against Iconoclasm which was forcefully stated by the Patriarch 


a12 See Grabar, Ampoules (note 137 supra), pl. 47 (Bobbio, no. 18); R. Forrer, Rémische und byzan- 
tinische Setden-textilien aus dem Grdber-felde von Achmim-Panopolis (Strasbourg, 1891), pl. 14,5: 
A. F, Kendrick, Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of Textiles from Burying-Grounds in Egy?t, 
{I (London, 1922), 57, no. 777, pl. 18. The embrace of the cousins was also observed by Choricius 
in the mosaic of St. Sergius at Gaza: Laudatio Marciani, I, 50. 

213 Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo, 103ff., fig. 42. At Kurbinovo an embrace also conveys the 
fear of the Maries at the empty tomb: ibid, fig. 78. 

214 Natanson, Ivories, 31, fig. 42. . 

215 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, I, no. 6A, pl. 2 (rosette casket at La Cava, 
Badia della S. Trinita), and no. 95, pl. 56 (casket in Berlin). 

216 Gerstinger, Die Wiener Genesis (note 24 supra), 116, pl. 20, fig. 108. See also Hesseling, L’Octa- 
teuque grec de Smyrne (note 149 supra), fig. 147, fol. 62%; Ouspensky, L'Octateuque de la bibliothéque 
du Sérail (note 70 supra), figs. 86-87, fol. 153v, 
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Nicephorus in the early ninth century.?!” According to the Patriarch’s rea- 
soning, the Iconoclasts were guilty of denying Christ’s human nature, for if 
Christ could not be represented in images he would not be fully a man. In 
his arguments, Nicephorus repeatedly returns to the Crucifixion as proof of 
Christ’s physical humanity, from which it followed that he could be portrayed 
in art.248 The Lamentation, of course, was another image which emphasized 
Christ’s physical death. This was clearly brought out in a sermon by George 
of Nicomedia, who wrote not long after the restoration of images and was a 
friend of the Orthodox Patriarch Photius. Through Mary’s lament, the writer 
repeatedly made one point: although Christ is divine, his mother’s gestures of 
affection show him also to be human: “Behold, [Lord,| your benign dispensa- 
tion [of the incarnation] has taken its end... .For now you, the bestower of all 
breath, recline in bodily form, without breath. I am now holding and embracing 
the body without breath of the maker of the life of the universe, the controller 
of my own breath....I am now kissing the motionless and wounded limbs of 
him who cures the incurable wounds of nature....Il am now embracing the 
voiceless mouth and silent lips of the maker of every natural power of 
speech....I am kissing the closed eyes of him who invented the operation 
of sight.’’?!® In her speech Mary also recalls how she caressed Christ as a babe, 
likewise a demonstration of his human frailty: ‘“‘I am now holding him without 
breath whom lately I took in my arms as my own dearest one.’’?” A highly 
embroidered treatment of the same theme, the link between Christ’s birth 
and death, is found in the Lament of the Virgin written in the tenth century 
by Symeon Metaphrastes: ‘‘Nicodemus alone...placed you painfully in my 
arms, which even lately lifted you joyfully as an infant....And once I took 
care of your swaddling-clothes, and now I am troubled with your funerary 
apparel. I washed you in lukewarm water, now I bathe you in hotter tears. 
I raised you in a mother’s arms, but leaping and jumping as children do. 
Now I raise you up in the same arms, but without breath, and lying as the 
dead. Then I dipped my lips in your honey-sweet and dewy lips....Many 
times you slept on my breast as an infant, and now you have fallen asleep 


- 217 Martin, ‘‘The Dead Christ on the Cross’’ (note 110 supra), 189ff., esp. 194. The earliest extant 
portrayal of the dead Christ on the cross now seems to be the eighth-century icon at Sinai, which 
can be connected with the arguments of Anastasios Sinaites against the Monophysites: H. Belting 
and C. Belting-Ihm, ‘‘Das Kreuzbild im ‘Hodegos’ des Anastasios Sinaites,’’ Toviulae. Studien zu 
altchvistlichen und byzantinischen Monumenten, ed. W. N. Schumacher (Rome, 1966), 30ff. 

218 See especially Antirrheticus III adversus Constantinum Copronymum, PG, 100, cols. 425C, 
428A, 432B-C. 

219 *IS0U Ta Tis oIAayc&Sou cou Tépas crrelAngev olkovoyias.... “Atrvous yap viv cwpaTiKds, O Tra&ons 
Tos xopnyds avaKAivy. “Atrvouv Karéxe Kal mepiTUccona odpa Tol Tis Cwfjs TOV SAcv Snuioupyou 
Tou Thy éuhy trepikperrotvtos trvoty.... “Axivnta viv Kal terpauporiopéva KaTAPIA® YEAN, TOU Te kviderpEVTa 
Tis pUaEWs EEnopévou Tpavpata.... “Apavov viv ordpa Kal xelAn épnovydlovra trepitrruccopal, TOU TaoaY 
Aoyikiy Snutoupyreavtos guow.... Muovtras opSadpous Koraotrdlopar, Tou Thy otriixiy évépyeiav ém- 
vonoavtos: Oratio VIII, PG, 100, col. 1488A-B; Millet, Recherches, 490. Here oixovopic (dispensation) 
is used with reference to the Incarnation. See A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und A postelkirche, 11 (Leip- 
zig, 1908), 47 note 1; Theodoret, Dialogus II, PG, 83, col. 129C, thy évavSparnot St to Seo Adyou 
KoAoUpev olxovopiav. 

220 *Arryouy viv KaTéxa, Sv TrPdNy dds Olkeiov evnyKaAiléuny piAtatov: Loc. cit. 
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there as a dead man.’’?#! In this passage, too, the juxtaposition of maternal 
embraces at infancy and at burial stresses the humanity of Christ. 

The intimate embraces described by George of Nicomedia were not imme- 
diately accepted into the iconography of Christ’s burial in art. The ninth- 
century Chludov and Pantocrator Psalters each have two separate miniatures, 
one with Joseph and Nicodemus alone carrying Christ into the Sepulcher 
and the other with the women sitting passively in mourning beside the closed 
tomb.?2”? In the late ninth-century Paris Gregory, folio 30¥, Mary appears as 
a weeping bystander while Joseph and Nicodemus take Christ down from 
the cross, but she does not hold the body (fig. 37).228 However, by the tenth 
century, Byzantine artists had introduced the embrace into both the Deposi- 
tion and the Entombment. At first they employed the motif tentatively, 
but by the twelfth century they exploited it for its full emotive effect. Among 
the Deposition scenes, one of the earliest surviving examples is the fresco in 
the Old Church at Tokali in Cappadocia, which dates to the first half of the 
tenth century (fig. 76).224 In this painting Mary helps Joseph take the body 
down from the cross and embraces both arms of Christ, whose head slumps 
down to rest on top of her own. The painting could be a direct illustration 
of George of Nicomedia’s description of the Deposition from the sermon quoted 
above: ‘‘Thus she took the drawn nails into her bosom, and clasping the freed 
limbs, she kissed them. And taking the limbs on her arms she wished by her- 
self to perform the deposition from the cross.’’?% The Virgin also assists 
directly in the deposition in the ivory carving of the Provinzialmuseum at 
Hannover.” Here she holds the upper part of Christ’s torso in her arms and 
rests her face against the top of his head. A miniature of the second half of 
the eleventh century in a lectionary in the Morgan Library, MS 639, folio 280°, 
shows Mary holding up her son’s body in a similar position, except that here 
she places her head in the angle between his shoulder and his neck (fig. 77).2#7 In 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century Deposition scenes we find the Virgin embracing 
her son in such a way that their cheeks are pressed together. The earliest 


221 Mdévos Nikéddnuos.. .éuais &yKdAois érrobuves évtéSeixev, al oe Kal tromnv dévta Bpépos yapyoowvas 
EBdotacav.... Kal méAat oe dugl Ta Bpepika S1aKkovijoaca oTrdpyava, Kal Trepl TK vexpiK& cou TupPd&lopal. 
XAiapois EAovodynv ce vapaciv, Kal Seppotépois &pt1 KaTavTAG oe tois SdKpuoiv. "WAEvais pntpiKais évexou- 
pilov, GAAK oKipTdvtTa Kal KaT& vytrious GAAduevov. "Avaxougile ce kal viv tais avtais, GAA’ &trvouv, Kal 
KaT& vekpous cdvaxeipevov. "EvéBatrrov pou tote ta xelAn Tois peEAIxpois cou Kal SpocwSeci cou yelAeot.... 
Bpepotrpetrais pot TroAAaKis év ToIs OTEpVOIS ApUTTVWOAS, Kal vUV veKpoTTpETTOS Ev TOUTOIS KeKoiunoal. Ovatio in 
lugubrem lamentationem sanctissimae Deiparae pretiosum corpus Domini nosiri Jesu Christi amplexantis, 
PG, 114, col. 216B-C; Millet, Recherches, 490. 

222 See supra, notes 52 and 118. 

223 Weitzmann, ‘‘Threnos’’ (note 5 supra), 479f., fig. 4. 

224 Millet, Recherches, 474, fig. 497. 

225 QUtTw Tous pév aveAKopevous TAous KOATTOIS UTreBéxeTO, TH Sé drroAUduEva péAN TreprTrTUCCOLEVT KaTEQI- 
Aev kal cyKaAais ériti9eioa, povn TH ard ToU otaupod KataBdoe: Siakovelv trpoeSupeito. Ovatio VIII, PG, 
100, col. 1488A; Millet, Recherches, 467. | 

226 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, II, no. 40, pl. 17. A very similar composition 
was found in the New Church at Tokali Kilise, which can be dated between ca. 920 and 969: Jer- 
phanion, Les églises rupestres (note 114 supra), I, pt. 2, p. 348, pl. 85,3. On the date, see R. Cormack, 
“Byzantine Cappadocia: The Archaic Group of Wall-Paintings,’”’ JBAA, 30 (1967), 24. 

227 K. Weitzmann, ‘“The Constantinopolitan Lectionary Morgan 639,” Studies in Art and Literature 
for Belle da Costa Greene, ed. D. Miner (Princeton, 1954), 358ff., fig. 318. 
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securely dated example is the fresco of 1164 at Nerezi (fig. 78).28 In this 
painting Mary helps support Christ’s body with her right arm, and putting 
her left arm around his neck, draws his face to her own. 

The embrace was to become an even more prominent element in the 
iconography of the Entombment and Lamentation, where, too, the motif was 
probably introduced by the tenth century. This can be deduced from a Western 
ivory book cover, now in the Louvre, which was produced by the Metz school 
around the year 1000.?2° The ivory incorporates a strip of three scenes, the 
Deposition, the Entombment, and the Women at the Tomb, which, as Weitz- 
mann has shown, derive from a Middle Byzantine model.?8° In the Entomb- 
ment, Joseph and Nicodemus carry Christ feet first into the Sepulcher while 
Mary follows, holding Christ’s body in such a way that their heads are drawn 
close together (fig. 79). This last motif echoes the entombment of Rachel in 
the Vienna Genesis (fig. 5). The embrace of mother and son receives more 
emphasis in the Lamentation scenes of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
such as the famous wall painting of 1164 at Nerezi and the somewhat later 
version at Kurbinovo, in which the Virgin kneels or crouches nearest the 
tomb, clasping Christ’s head and shoulders in her arms and pressing her cheek 
against his (figs. 72, 80). St. John holds and sometimes kisses Christ’s left 
hand, while Joseph and Nicodemus move to the subordinate role of carrying 
the feet.224 At Nerezi, as in some other portrayals of the scene, the body 
appears stretched out horizontally with a cloth suspended underneath it, as 
if both body and cloth were resting on an invisible couch (fig. 80).232 Weitz- 
mann has shown that this arrangement, as well as certain other features of 
the scene, suggest that the Kozmesis could have served as a model.” It is 
also possible that the odd suspension of Christ’s body, and in particular the 
Virgin’s position in relation to Christ as she leans down to kiss him, could 
have been derived from the miniatures of Joseph embracing his father Jacob 
on his deathbed in the Vienna Genesis and the Octateuchs (figs. 54, 75), 
a source suggested by Velmans.**4 It is not unlikely that the Old Testament 
illustration, which has a textual basis in the Bible, had some influence on 
the creation of the Lamentation. 

We have seen that the post-iconoclastic writers linked the embraces of 
mother and Child at birth and death as common indicators of Christ’s human- 
ity. From the tenth century onward, Byzantine Nativity scenes began with 
increasing frequency to show Mary turning toward her infant to hold him as 


228 Tamann-Mac Lean and Hallensleben, Die Monumentalmalerei (note 39 supra), 17f., fig. 38. 
See also the frescoes in the crypt of Aquileia Cathedral (L. Magnani, Gli affreschi della Basilica dt 
Aquileia [Turin, 1960], pl. 3) and at MileSevo (Hamann-Mac Lean and Hallensleben, op. cit., 22f., 
fig. 85). 

" nae a Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der Karolingischen und Sdchstschen Kaiser, 
I (Berlin, 1914), no. 80, pl. 33. 

230 Weitzmann, ‘‘Threnos’’ (note 5 supra), 4821., fig. 9. On the development of the Entombment 
and the Threnos, see also M. Soteriou, in AeAt.Xpiot.’Apy.‘Et., Ser. 4,7 (1973-74), 139-48. 

231 Weitzmann, ‘‘Threnos,”’ 483ff., fig. 10 ff. 

232 FTamann-Mac Lean and Hallensleben, Die Monumentalmalerei, 17f., fig. 39. 

233 ‘‘Threnos,”’ 484f. 

234 Velmans, ‘‘Les valeurs affectives’’ (note 5 supra), 49. 
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he lay in his crib. In the well-known mosaic at Hosios Lukas, for example, 
the Virgin places her left hand on the Child’s shoulder and her other hand under 
his head, while she nods gently toward her baby (fig. 28).2° This gesture was 
very rare in pre-iconoclastic illustrations of the Birth of Christ, and, like the 
embrace which Mary gives her son at his death, it is to be read as evidence 
of Christ’s mortal nature. Millet interpreted Mary’s gesture as part of her 
preparations to receive the Magi. He saw her as lifting the Child out of the 
manger so that she could hold him on her lap for the adoration of the three 
kings, who are seen approaching on the left.25* However, it can be shown 
that for the Byzantine observer Mary’s action also had a deeper significance. 
In the twelfth-century mosaic in the Martorana at Palermo, Mary is shown 
clasping her Child, as at Hosios Lukas, but the approaching Magi are nowhere 
to be seen. Instead, on the facing side of the same barrel vault, there is a 
mosaic of the Koimesis (fig. 81).28” Two texts help to explain this pairing of 
scenes and, at the same time, the meaning of the Virgin’s gesture. In a sermon 
on the Assumption, Leo VI declares of Mary: “‘Because you held God when 
he was invested with flesh, you are held in the hands of God when you are 
divested of flesh.’’2°8 And a poet of the tenth century, John Kyriotes, writes: 
‘Formerly, Virgin, you embraced me in your arms; I sucked the mother’s 
milk from your breast. Now I myself, having embraced your spirit, send your 
body to the place of delight.’’*89 Thus, in the Nativity the holding of the 
Christ Child is a reference to his incarnation. To stress this point, the artist 
at the Martorana made the very confrontation which had been proposed by 
Leo VI and John Kyriotes. In the mosaic Mary holds her Child as he lies 
in his crib, just as Christ carries his mother’s soul, which is tightly bound 
like a baby. The two events are attended by juxtaposed pairs of angels. Thus, 
the image makes a play of mortal body and immortal soul, a visual pun. 
The same confrontation of gestures at the Nativity and at the Koimests was 
made by Middle Byzantine wall painters and ivory carvers.2 In a similar 
manner, Byzantine artists linked together images of Christ’s Nativity and his 
Passion. In the late twelfth-century paintings of the church of the Hagioi 


385 See also the tenth-century ivory in Quedlinburg: Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbein- 
skulpturen, II, no. 25, pl. 8. 
236 Recherches, 146 ff. 
337 Demus, Mosaics of Norman Sicily (note 69 supra), 801., figs. 55, 56. 
288 "Or EBaotacas Sedv odpxa tuiecpévov, Bactdln Seo TraAdpais dtraypiacapévn Thy odpKa. Oratio 
XIV, In Beatae Mariae assumptionem, PG, 107, col. 164A. 
239 Sais hyKaAilou trpfv ye xepoi, TapSéve, | 
InAs 5€ cfs EoTraca uNntpikov ydAc. 
To trveGd cou viv autos tyKaAicpévos, 
TO OHpa Tréutre Trpds tpupiis Td ywpiov. 
PG, 106, col. 907. 


#40 For example, in Sakh Kilise at Géreme the Nativity fresco, with Mary holding her child, was 
placed next to the Koimesis (respectively at the west end of the south wall, and the south end of the 
west wall); Restle, Wall Painting (note 34 supra), II, figs. 26, 27. See also the evident juxtaposition 
of the Koimesis and the Hodegetria on two Byzantine ivory triptychs, now incorporated into an 
eleventh-century portable altar in the treasury of the Liebfrauenkirche at Trier. The Hodegetria is 
even flanked by flying angels similar to those which on the Koimesis plaque wait to receive the soul: 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, II, 58f., no. 116, pl. 43. 
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Anargyroi at Kastoria, the Lamentation is prominently placed in the center 
of the north wall of the nave directly opposite the Birth of Christ in the center 
of the south wall. In the Nativity scene Mary puts out her right hand as if 
to hold the Child, anticipating her embrace in the Lamentation, while the 
traditional motif of the Child’s first bath recalls the rhetorical conceit of 
Symeon Metaphrastes: “‘I washed you in lukewarm water, now I bathe you 
in hotter tears.’’244 

In the iconography of Christ’s birth and death, therefore, the image of 
Mary holding her son had both a sentimental and a doctrinal value. The 
embrace is the gesture which, more than any other, reveals the theological 
basis for the depiction of emotion in Byzantine Church art. 


9. Facial Expression 


The preceding pages have stressed the importance of bodily gestures for 
the portrayal of emotion in both classical and Byzantine art. In this last 
section I shall consider the extent to which Byzantine artists were able to 
convey feeling by means of facial expression. In the introduction to his 
Imagines, the classical critic Philostratus the Younger explained how the 
painter should be able to read the features of the face, so as ‘‘...to discern 
the signs of people’s dispositions, even when they are silent, and what is 
revealed in the condition of the cheeks, in the expression of the eyes, in the 
disposition of the eyebrows, and, in short, whatever concerns the mind.” 
Thus the painter should be able to characterize a man who is “‘...mad, or 
angry, or thoughtful, or glad, or impetuous, or in love, and, in a word, will 
paint for each the appropriate characteristics.’’*44 This passage reflects the 
achievements of Hellenistic artists, who were able to convey a full range of 
emotions through facial expression, from the agony of Laocoén to the laughter 
of small children. The classical ekphraseits abounded with references to the 
depiction of emotion on the face, and they were no less frequent in Byzantine 
descriptions of works of art. Medieval writers continued to use the classical 
topot, particularly that which described the mingling of contrary feelings on 
one countenance.”# In the Byzantine ekphraseis we find described the full 
range of emotions that we associate with Hellenistic art. In the sixth century 
Choricius, in his ekphrasis on the mosaics in the church of St. Sergius at 


240a S. Pelekanidis, Kaotopia, I, Bulavtival torxoypagia: (Salonika, 1953), pls. 15b, 17b; on the date 
of the paintings, see Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo, 563ff. The juxtapositions made by Symeon 
Metaphrastes (see supra, note 221) suggest that those icons of the Eleousa in which the Virgin tenderly 
holds her child and touches her cheek against his may have expressed an ambivalence between joy 
at the birth of her son and sadness foreshadowing her last embraces after his death. In either case, 
the sentiment in the image would strengthen the Virgin’s role as intercessor on behalf of humanity: 
see A. Grabar, ‘‘L’Hodigitria et 1’Eléousa,’’ Zbornik za likovne umetnosti, 10 (1974), 3ff., esp. 10. 

241 | .xpt) yap Tov dp9%s TrpootarevcovTa Tis TExvns gUoIv te &vSpcoTrelav et SieoxépSan Kad fkavov 
elvor yvoonorrevoa HIV EULBoAra kal ciwtre@vtoov Kal th pév Ev Trapeldv KaTaotd&oe, Th 5t Ev SQIaALGv Kpaoe, 
ti 5&8 év Sppvioov Ser Ketror Kal EuveAdveTt eltrety, Strd0a &> yvouny telvar. Toute St ikavdds Exoov Euvaiprioel 
tévta Kal G&piota UtroKpivertar i yelp Td olxefov exdotou Sp&ua, ueynvdta ef TUxor fH dpyilopevov A Evvouv 
4 xalpovta 4 dpunthy 4 épddivta Kal kaSdrra§ 1d dpuddtov to’ Excoto ypdwye. Imagines, prooemium, 3. 

242 For a discussion of this fopos, see Maguire, ‘‘Truth and Convention” (note 2 supra), 132ff. 
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Gaza, tells us of the sorrow of the centurion whose servant has fallen ill: 
“But who is this man with a sad countenance? What suffering brings him in 
supplication ?’’*43 While in the mosaic of the Miracle at the Marriage of Cana, 
Choricius finds the expression of good humor: “It seems that the wine has 
a very fine bouquet. The man who has just drunk proves his pleasure by the 
redness of his face.’’*44 Twelfth-century art critics also visualized the expres- 
sion of a wide variety of feelings by means of facial features. Mesarites, in a 
passage quoted above, vividly depicted Mary’s look of suffering in the mosaic 
of the Raising of Lazarus in the Holy Apostles.2 Elsewhere he described 
the frightened appearance of the Maries when confronted by the angel at the 
opened tomb: “...a great pallor descended on the aspect of their faces, the 
redness of their blood having run away to the heart... .’’*46 Another twelfth- 
century writer, John Phocas, was able to see joy in the features of the Virgin 
in a mosaic of the Nativity at Bethlehem. He observed that the mother was 
“,..looking toward the Babe, and displaying her inner discretion in her 
smiling form, and in the color in her cheeks.’’24’ 

These statements in the ekphraseis may cause us to wonder how far they 
reflected the true abilities of Byzantine artists to portray differing emotions 
on the face. David Winfield has studied this problem, showing that in Middle 
Byzantine wall paintings artists were able to produce only two generalized 
effects, one of tranquility and the other of emotional disturbance. Here 
I shall try to demonstrate, first, that Winfield’s observations hold true for 
other media besides wall painting, and second, that Middle Byzantine artists 
owed much of their limited skill in depicting facial expressions to the lingering 
traditions of classical art. The ¢topot which survived in literature were, to a 
lesser extent, accompanied by the continuation of appropriate formulae in art. 

An examination of the famous portrayals of suffering in Hellenistic sculpture 
clearly shows the classical origins of many of the devices later used, in a less 
subtle and more schematic fashion, by Byzantine painters. Taking a famous 
example, we may distinguish some of these techniques on the head of Alcyoneus 
from the Pergamene altar (fig. 82). The curves of the eyebrows are distorted 
and drawn up into an inverted V, and the forehead is deeply lined.24° In 
addition, the victim opens his mouth, as if imploring for release from his 


243 "ADA tis 6 oKUSpetrds OtTOo!; Ti 5é TreTrOVSd0s ixetever; Laudatio Marciani, I, 61. 

244 Eorxe 5 Alav dv9oopias UTrdpyev' 6 yep Gpti Tidy eAéyyet Thy HSoviv TH Tis Sweos éou9parr 
Ibid., I, 58. See also Procopius, De aedifictis, I, 10, 17-19, where we read of a smiling Roman Senate 
in a mosaic of Justinian’s triumph over the Vandals and the Goths. 

245 See supra, note 103. 

246 |. .Xp& Te TOAAH trepl tiv TSv tpocdtreov ErexdSioev emripdverav, Tis alparnpds EpuSpotntos trepi 
tiv TpwtoTTasotcay &roSpapovons kapSiav.... Ed. Downey (note 55 supra), XXVIII, 16. 

247 ...Kal Trpds Bpépos dpHoa, Kal thy évtds awppoowwny év TH TOU oyHaTos peSicpor, Kal Ti) Tv 
Trapeldov evypoig éupaivovoa. Descriptio terrae sanctae, PG, 133, col. 957D. This is one of the few obser- 
vations in his ekphrasis that John Phocas did not copy verbatim from Choricius, Laudatio Marciani, 
I, 51ff.; Maguire, op. cit., 116. Mesarites had a very different perception of the Nativity mosaic in the 
Holy Apostles, for he said that the Virgin’s face showed pain: ed. Downey, XXIII, 1. See Kitzinger, 
“‘Hellenistic Heritage’ (note 3 supra), 104. 

248 “Middle and Later Byzantine Wall Painting Methods,” DOP, 22 (1968), 61ff., esp. 128. 

#49 Bieber, Sculpture (note 60 supra), 113ff., fig. 462. 
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captor. The same features are found on the Laocooén sculpture in the Vatican.” 
Ancient writers often referred to these facial characteristics as indicators of 
emotion, particularly of suffering. For example, the second-century novelist 
Achilles Tatius, in an ekphrasis on a painting by the artist Euanthes, gives 
the following description of the bound Prometheus: “Yet other features show 
his suffering. His eyebrows are bent, his lips are contracted, he shows his 
teeth. You have pity as if the painting itself were in pain.’’! 

Roman frescoes provide us with further illustrations of these classical 
techniques for conveying facial expressions. In Pompeiian paintings the most 
frequent indicator of sorrow is the contraction of the brows. Two striking 
examples are the paintings of Iphigeneia carried to her sacrifice from the 
Casa del Poeta Tragico, and of Dirce trampled under the bull from the Casa 
dei Vetti.? Occasionally in Roman painting we find mourners with their 
eyes entirely closed from weeping. In a fresco from the Casa del Sacerdos 
Amandus at Pompeii the third of three Hesperides shuts her eyes, holding 
her garment over her face and turning her head away from Hercules as he 
leaves with his prize.*? But figures with their eyes closed from grief were 
rare in classical art, just as they were in the Byzantine period. 

The Campanian painters could also portray laughing figures, such as the 
young Pan in the fresco of Hercules finding Telephos from the Basilica at 
Herculaneum (fig. 83).254 Here the opened lips, the upturned sides of the 
mouth, the rounded cheeks, and the half-closed eyes all contribute to the 
effect of gaiety. This was an aspect of classical art which did not continue 
into the Byzantine tradition. 

The classical techniques for the depiction of sorrow, however, survived in 
Early Christian and Early Byzantine art. Our best examples from this period 
are in small-scale works of art, in miniatures and ivories. In spite of the 
physical limitations imposed by these media, Early Christian artists managed 
to convey a surprising degree of emotional intensity through facial expression. 
This is demonstrated by the two early fifth-century ivory plaques from a 
diptych, now in Paris and Berlin. In the panel of the Massacre of the Innocents 
the mother’s eyebrows contract and their mouths open wide in lamentation 
(fig. 71). A similar expression characterizes the lunatic in the panel showing 
the Miracle of the Gadarene Swine.” 

Manuscript painters also exploited these classical devices for showing sorrow. 
Some of the most striking illustrations occur in the sixth-century miniatures 
of the Vienna Genesis. In the deathbed scenes the faces of the mourners 
assume a mask-like appearance, with chalky complexions contrasting with 


250 Thid., 134f., fig. 531. 

25144 §’ GAAO oxijpa Selkvuor tov trdvov. Kexuptwrat tas dppts, cuvéotaATat Td xEiAos, palver Tous 
addévras. HAénoas dv ds dAyotoav Thy ypagiiv. Leucippe and Clitophon, III, 8. 

252 P. Herrmann, Denkmdler der Malerei des Altertums, I (Munich, 1904), pls. 15, 43. 

253 A. Maiuri, Monumenti della pittura antica scoperti in Italia, sezione terza, Pompe, fasc. II 
(Rome, 1938), 7, pl. A. 

254 M. M. Gabriel, Masters of Campanian Painting (New York, 1952), 27ff., fig. 2. 

255 Natanson, Ivories, fig. 12; Volbach, Elfenbeinarbetten, 81, no. 113. 
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black rimmed eyes and accentuating the sharp angle of the brows (figs. 5, 
54). In the miniature of the death of Deborah one of the mourners closes 
her eyes like the weeping Hesperid in the Pompeiian fresco. In the depictions 
of the death and burial of Jacob some of the weepers have their cheeks 
disigured by dark streaks, especially noticeable on Joseph in the burial 
scene, which became a frequent sign of grief in Middle Byzantine art (fig. 54). 
sixth-century miniaturists also conveyed grief through facial expression in 
New Testament scenes. In the Crucifixion painting of the Rabbula Gospels 
the artist clearly showed the narrowing of Mary’s eyes from weeping (fig. 36). 
The distortion of Mary’s face through sorrow is evident if one contrasts the 
miniature of the Crucifixion with those of the Ascension and the Nativity, 
in which her features are more rounded and regular (fig. 84) .56 

In the Middle Byzantine period the expansion of the Passion cycle gave 
artists new opportunities to portray sorrow, which had not existed in pre- 
iconoclastic art. We find that there was a continuing interest in the manipula- 
tion of the eyebrow line as an indication of grief. In addition, Middle Byzantine 
artists portrayed weeping by means of streaks of shadow on the cheeks, and 
occasionally by closed eyes. However, post-iconoclastic artists rarely showed 
the actors in Biblical scenes opening their mouths; generally they only depicted 
penitents and the inmates of Hell voicing their pain in this manner.’ As we 
have seen, in Middle Byzantine art sufferers usually stifle their cries with 
their hands. | | 

In the ninth-century miniatures of the Paris Gregory there is a clear 
differentiation in the drawing of faces between sorrow and tranquility. This 
can be demonstrated by comparing the features of Mary in the Visitation on 
folio 3° (fig. 9) and in the Crucifixion on folio 30v (fig. 37). In the former scene 
her eyebrows form gentle curves, whereas in the latter they slope together in 
a shallow inverted ‘‘V.” Similar distortions of the eyebrow line convey the 
remorse of the officials of Nineveh on folio 3" (fig. 9), and of Adam expelled 
from Paradise on folio 52v (fig. 13). A later imperial manuscript, the Meno- 
logium of Basil II, which probably dates to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, provides more emphatic contrasts between expressions of calm and 
of pain. In the miniature of the Nativity the illuminator Symeon of Blachernae 
gave the Virgin’s face even outlines and a bland complexion (fig. 27); but in 
the Massacre of the Innocents the artist Pantoleon portrayed a bereaved 
mother with strongly distorted brows (fig. 85). In addition, he painted narrow 


286 Cecchelli e¢ al., The Rabbula Gospels (note 108 supra), folios 13", 13, 4v. Early Christian 
mosaicists, no less than miniaturists, could vividly portray suffering, particularly through the contrac- 
tion of the brows. See, for example, L. Budde, Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien. 1, Frithchristliche Mosaiken 
tn Misis-Mopsuhestia (Recklinghausen, 1969), figs. 155, 157 (Samson pulls down the temple on the 
Philistines); K. Weitzmann, ‘‘The Classical in Byzantine Art as a Mode of Individual Expression,” 
Byzantine Art an European Art (Athens, 1966), 172, fig. 132; repr. in idem, Studies, ed. Kessler (note 69 
supra), 172, fig. 153 (medallion bust of John the Baptist at Sinai). 

257 Among the few examples are an illustration of penitent monks in the manuscript of the Heavenly 
Ladder in the Vatican, gr. 394, fol. 42” (Martin, Heavenly Ladder, 61, fig. 85), and the fresco of the Last 
Judgment in the Panagia Mavriotissa at Castoria (N. K. Moutsopoulos, The M. onastery of the Virgin 
Mary Mavriotissa at Castoria [Athens, 1967], pl. 48). | 
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streaks descending from the corners of her eyes and disfiguring her cheeks, 
a device which we have observed in the Vienna Genesis.” 

In the course of the twelfth century these techniques of facial expression 
tended to be exaggerated further by Byzantine artists, though they were not 
essentially changed. A similar elaboration affected drapery patterns at this 
time. The results of this development can be seen, for example, in the early 
thirteenth-century miniature of the Maries by the tomb in the Gospels in 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, gr. qu. 66, folio 96" (fig. 19). Instead of the narrow 
lines on the cheeks which expressed weeping in the miniature of the Menolo- 
gium, here there are deep triangular stains under the eyes of the two women. 
Looking at this miniature, we are ready to believe that Mesarites did not 
overstate the expressiveness of the mosaic in the Holy Apostles when he 
described the Maries watching the grave of Christ: “...the tears gush from 
their eyes like springs, and. . .their faces are downcast and dejected and gloomy 
and full of grief.”’* Another manuscript in which we find faces intensely 
dramatized is the Pemtenttal Canon in the Vatican. On folio 6, for example, 
the monks are described in the caption as feeling despair, an emotion which 
they express not only in their gestures but also in their tightly compressed 
brows and deeply furrowed foreheads (fig. 10).26 One of the monks, standing 
on the right, appears to have closed his eyes completely, an expression of 
weeping which Middle Byzantine artists employed sparingly.” 

But if this manuscript illustrates how effectively Byzantine artists could 
portray faces striken with grief, it also shows up their inability to convey 
good cheer. For although most of the Penttential Canon calls for illustrations 
which express suffering, the last four verses of the poem speak of gladness as 
the monks reach the end of their trials. According to the verse written at the 
top of folio 17", the Virgin Mary, appearing in Heaven, instructs the monks 
to ‘‘...throw your dejection far aside, and all take up joy and gladness’’ 
(fig. 86).282 The caption at the bottom of the poem describes the supposed 
reaction of the monks: ‘‘These, cheerfully gazing at the Mother of God, joy- 


258 T] Menologio di Basilio II (note 78 supra), 73f., 77, figs. 271, 281. Sorrow was also expressed 
through thin streaks descending from the eyes in the mid-eleventh-century mosaics at Nea Moni: 
Matthiae, I mosaici della Nea Moni (note 113 supra), pls. 21 (a woman at the Crucifixion), 12 (a sister 
of Lazarus). 

259 |, .Kpouvndov ta Sdxpua Tv dpSadudv Kataxéovow...cuptenToKdTa TavTais TX TpdowTTa Kal 
Kani Kal oTUyve Kal TrepfAuTra. Ed. Downey (note 55 supra), XXVIII, 5. 

260 See supra, note 38. These exaggerated facial distortions can be matched in late twelfth-century 
wall paintings. See, for example, Mary and John in the well-known fresco of the Threnos at Nerezi 
(fig. 80), and their still more intensely dramatized portraits at Kurbinovo (fig. 72): P. Miljkovic- 
Pepek, Nerezi (Belgrade, 1966), pls. 36, 37; A. Nikolovski, The Frescoes of Kurbinovo (Belgrade, 
1961), pls. 45, 47. In the fresco of the Koimesis at Kurbinovo even the countenance of Christ is 
sharply distorted to show his grief, a dramatization which must be considered an extreme rarity in 
this context: Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo, 182, fig. 179. 

261 Another striking example is an apostle in the wall painting of the Koimesis at Lagoudera: 
D. C. Winfield, ‘‘Reports on Work at Monagri, Lagoudera, and Hagios Neophytos, Cyprus, 1969-70,” 
DOP, 25 (1971), 259ff., fig. 16. 
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fully receive the good tidings from her.’’*6* But in the painting the faces of 
the brethren are contracted and furrowed; indeed, they can barely be distin- 
guished from those of the suffering penitents on the preceding pages (figs. 10, 
86). The Byzantine artist might almost be illustrating the observation of the 
Renaissance theorist Alberti: “Who would ever believe, if he is not trying it, 
that it is so difficult for anyone wishing to paint a laughing face to avoid 
making it more weeping than joyful.’’64 It is, indeed, hard to find any 
laughing or even smiling faces in Middle Byzantine art, but this does not 
mean that there was no depiction of joy.7® As we have seen, it was not through 
facial expression that this emotion was conveyed, but through gestures, such 
as the embrace of Mary and Elizabeth in the Visitation or the gyrations of 
the angels in the Annunciation (figs. 73, 68). 

To sum up, Hellenistic artists had been capable of distinguishing many 
nuances of facial expression, from sadness to joy, but Byzantine artists 
retained only the ability to portray emotion in general and misery in particular. 
The wider scope of Hellenistic art was preserved, however, in the conventions 
of the ekphrasets, which credited Byzantine artists with all the skills of their 
ancient forerunners. The comparative poverty of Byzantine art with respect 
to facial expression increased the importance of gesture as a means of com- 
municating emotion. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen in the course of this study that Middle Byzantine artists 
depicted sorrow both through gestures and through facial expression. But 
whereas there were few variations in facial expression, there was a broader 
range of gestures, each with a different shade of meaning. The meanings 
ranged from the pensive resignation of resting the head on the hand to the 
violent despair of tearing the hair and clothes. It is true that, compared to 
post-medieval artists, the Byzantines had restricted means at their disposal 
for conveying emotion. But it could be argued that precisely because the 
Byzantines knew of a narrower range of techniques than we do each formula 
carried a proportionately greater meaning for them.”6 We should not expect 
a Byzantine to share a twentieth-century perspective of art history. 

For the most part, the gestures and techniques of facial expression found 
in Byzantine art survived from Antiquity into the Middle Ages as the result 
of a continual process of transmission. Genuine instances of revivals are rare. 


s a Ovro1 tpds tiv O(coTd)Kov fAapds d&rroPAétrov(res), elppoowvers trap’ avriis Ta evoyyéAia SéxovTat. 
id. 

364 *“Et chi mai credesse, se non provando, tanto essere difficile volendo dipigniere uno viso che rida, 
schifare di non lo fare piu tosto piangioso che lieto?’’ Della pittura, II, ed. H. Janitschek (Vienna, 
1877), 121. Even at Kurbinovo it is hard to claim that the artist could do more than achieve a general 
effect of emotional intensity. Similar distortions of the eyes and cheeks served to express the grief 
of the Virgin and St. John in the Threnos, the fear of the Maries at the Sepulcher, and the expectant 
age of Adam and Eve in the Anastasis: Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo, 350, 353, figs. 75, 78, 170. 

265 See the observations by Kitzinger, ‘‘Hellenistic Heritage’ (note 3 supra), 110. 

266 See E. H. Gombrich, ‘‘Expression and Communication,” in Meditations on a H. obby Horse 
(London, 1965), 56ff., esp. 62 ff. 
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The most striking examples of the reintroduction of a classical motif are 
two eleventh- or twelfth-century ivory caskets in the Walters Art Gallery 
which portray Adam grieving after the Fall (fig. 14). Here, Adam’s posture is 
based on that of the Hercules by Lysippus (fig. 20), and the basket on which 
he sits makes a specific reference to the classical statue. But since we find Adam 
in a similar pose of despondency, only without the basket, in earlier Byzantine 
portrayals of the scene, this is a clear instance of a revival on the basis of 
survival (fig. 13). 

Middle Byzantine artists did not employ their techniques for depicting 
sorrow at random. There was a rationale which governed the contexts in which 
each gesture could appear. Until the thirteenth century, Byzantine artists 
made a distinction between scenes of the Old and New Testaments, reserving 
violent gestures of grief for the former and preferring more passive poses 
for the latter. They distinguished also between specific phases of the New 
Testament story; thus, the Crucifixion was more reserved than the Lamentation. 

The sanctity of the individual figures also controlled the degree of emotion 
that they displayed. Byzantine artists would have agreed with the dictum 
of Reynolds: “‘The joy, or the grief of a character of dignity, is not to be 
expressed in the same manner as a similar passion in a vulgar face.’’8? We 
find no signs of grief in the features or pose of Christ in Middle Byzantine 
portrayals of the Raising of Lazarus, even though the Bible records that he 
wept (fig. 35). Byzantine artists inherited this respect for the dignity of 
sacred characters from Greek art, in which, even in the Hellenistic era, the 
Gods were not depicted in such extremes of emotion as mortals. 

Although Byzantine artists always tended to treat Gospel subjects with a 
greater reserve than those drawn from the Old Testament, there was from 
the end of Iconoclasm an increasing emphasis on the depiction of sorrow 
in New Testament illustration which manifested itself in several ways. First, 
additional subjects were developed which stressed the theme of Christ's human 
death—especially the Deposition and the Lamentation. The introduction of 
these scenes gave Byzantine artists new opportunities to use traditional 
techniques for expressing emotion. Second, in the course of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, emphasis was brought to existing scenes, such as the Cruci- 
fixion, by the addition of subsidiary mourners. Finally, in the course of the 
twelfth century, facial expressions became more emphatic. Thus, between the 
ninth and the twelfth centuries, the gestures and facial distortions which 
conveyed sorrow in Byzantine art became more visible through repetition 
and exaggeration, although the basic methods of portraying suffering remained 
the same throughout the middle period. These techniques constituted a 
language of sentiment which was shared by all Byzantine artists, even though 
individual painters may have used it with more or less emphasis or subtlety. 


267 Discourse LV (London, 1771). The Byzantines also expected their dignitaries in real life to curb 
their expression of emotion; see, for example, Anna Comnena’s descriptions of Alexius and Irene 
in the Alexiad, XIII.1,1, and XV.2,2. 

268 WW. Deonna, L’expression des sentiments dans l'art grec (Paris, 1914), 184f., 196. 
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The interchange of gestures between different scenes was not always just 
a matter of artistic convenience, nor of poverty of invention. Sometimes 
Byzantine artists intentionally used the same pose in two different contexts 
in order to create a visual link which would correspond with one in theme or 
subject matter. Thus, the afflicted Israelites in the scene of the Brazen Serpent 
reflect in their poses the sleeping apostles of the Agony in the Garden (figs. 23, 
22), and in the Nativity the holding of the Child by Mary refers forward to 
the Dormition and the holding of her soul by Christ (fig. 81). The pose of 
Joseph in the Nativity echoes the attitude of a mourner, and suggests a 
reference to Christ’s death and burial (figs. 29, 19). In the Presentation, the 
Virgin may already be weeping in anticipation of the Crucifixion (figs. 41, 
38). And, as I have shown elsewhere, in scenes of the Incredulity of Thomas 
Christ’s posture may refer back to his suffering on the cross.”®° In certain 
instances artists underlined these parallels by juxtaposing the appropriate 
scenes. 

In making such visual and thematic links, Byzantine artists demonstrated 
that they were purposeful in their use of gestures of suffering, even if these 
were stereotyped. The depiction of sorrow in Byzantine art was more than a 
fossilized remnant of antique culture; it was also a living expression of Byzan- 
tine theology. The showing of human feeling in scenes of Christ’s life and 
death was a vivid reminder of his incarnation, a point often made in Byzantine 
Church literature.?”° The embrace was the gesture which most emphatically 
conveyed Christ’s physical humanity, but other expressions of emotion could 
make the same point.?/4 

Throughout this study I have shown that the Byzantine traditions of 
homilies and church poetry can illuminate the depiction of sentiment in art. 
Often the artists seem to have followed the writers’ lead when they introduced 
emotive imagery into the Gospel story. In the case of the Threnos, the theme 
of the mother’s embrace was elaborated in a ninth-century sermon before it 
appeared in works of art, and the introduction of violent gestures into New 
Testament paintings in the thirteenth century was a license which had also 
been anticipated in the literature. However, in one genre of composition, the 
ekphrasis, the Byzantine artist was supposed to have provided the cues for 
the writer. In fact, these descriptions have been shown to be a mixture of 
accurate observation and elaboration inspired by the literary tradition. In 
some places, the ekpbhraseis have been demonstrated to be strikingly apt when 
they describe the depiction of emotion in Byzantine art, but in other places 
they plainly distort and exaggerate for the sake of rhetorical effect. 


269 Maguire, ‘‘Truth and Convention’’ (note 2 supra), 125 ff. 

270 St. John Chrysostom and Philagathus, for example, said that Christ wept at the death of Lazarus 
only sufficiently to display his human nature: see supra, notes 101 and 102. See also Romanos’ konta- 
kion, On the Raising of Lazarus II, ed. Maas and Trypanis (note 122 supra), XV, strophe 2. Germanus 
stated that Mary wept over her son’s tomb because she was really the mother of Christ: In Dominici 
corporis sepulturam, PG, 98, col. 277C. 

7) Weitzmann has suggested that in the apse mosaic at Sinai the expressions of pathos on the 
faces of Elijah and St. John the Baptist were intended to express pictorially the difference between 
the human and the divine: ‘‘The Classical in Byzantine Art’ (note 256 supra), 172. 
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Finally, it should be pointed out that it was in the depiction of emotion, 
and especially of sorrow, that Byzantine artists made some of their most 
influential and lasting contributions to the history of art. Byzantine techniques 
for expressing suffering, such as they were, were extensively copied in the 
West, particularly in the thirteenth century in Germany and Italy.?"2 A 
concern for the expression of emotion was one of the most important of the 
antique legacies which Byzantine artists passed on to the West. 


Henry Maguire 
Dumbarton Oaks 
272 See Demus, Byzantine Art and the West (note 5 supra), 173ff.; and K. Weitzmann, ‘‘Byzantium 


and the West Around the Year 1200,” in The Year 1200: A Symposium (New York, 1975), 53-73, 
esp. 66f. 


